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SCALAMANDRE'S 


Traditional Pledge 
DIT a-rel an Cole Blue) #1 Ce) as 








All Fabrics are manufactured under 
the personal supervision of Mr. Franco 
Scalamandré. 


Protection to decorators in not al- 
lowing retail clients to buy at 
wholesale prices. 


Decorating contributions to Ameri- 
can historical homes. 


Free country-wide museum exhibi- / 

tions demonstrating to the people 

the progress of American textiles, yy, LEY fF rs Ly. INC. 
M 


thereby creating a demand for 
the finest in decorator fabrics. anufacturers of Fine Drapery, Upholstery ag and Trimmings 
—— 


598 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
also BOSTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
Vistl She Scalamandre’ Abuseam of Sertiles 
LOK 03¢ 55th WILLA Aew York S92, hea York 


Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
Wholesale Exclusively -- - Consult Your Local Dealer 
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ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 
385 Madison Avenue * New York « New York 
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Jacques Bodart furniture is made in limited quantities because it is for the discriminating. It is 
intended for those of certain taste who appreciate and want the unusual, and who demand 


perfection of treatment in design, Welikisaltastel! and finish. 










Marserllaise... 


an interesting document originally found in an 






old Paris bookstore. Interpreted in the original 
colors-and in tive additional autheatic colors 
al the period. Mand printed on anglazed chintz. 


4 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. * BOSTON +» PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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_ New Sheers by DF 


BLACK EYED SUSAN 





Designed by 
Harold M. Schwartz 
A.1.D., A.D.1 


DECORATIVE FABRICS, INC. 


“le fact as well as in name” 


SHOWROOMS: 13 East 53rd Street, New York 22, New York 
WASHINGTON * ATLANTA * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES 
STOCKROOM AND OFFICES: 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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A8496—One of a remarkable group, 
available only to decorators. 
Request sample selections. 
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elegance in modern! 


You are invited to see 
a completely new group designed 
[4 by Richard P. Lischer in a 

new section of our showroom. 
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DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


rh met 


Pr AAR ee 0%, 


49 WEST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. e ORegon 5-1770 
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A brief guide to new sources and products, an introduction to little known 
artists and craftsmen, and a survey of current trends from coast to coast. 


NEW UPHOLSTERED 
MODERN LINE 


Those who are already familiar with the 
traditional set-up at Mason Art Furniture 
Co., 45 West 21st Street, New York, will 
be glad to learn that they have turned 
over one portion of their spacious show- 
room for the display of a new line of 
modern pieces—all designed by Richard 
P. Lischer. The group, thus far, includes 
sofas and chairs, all with foam rubber over 
coil-spring constructions, moulded cush- 
ions, and oak and birch frames with fine 
hand-rubbed finishes. Lines, in general, 
are clean-cut, trim, and very easily inter- 
mingled with items already in the home. 
There is a 90” sofa with bolsters that 
gives the appearance of a smaller piece, 
nevertheless which seats several in com- 
fort. Another sofa has a scalloped effect in 
back, a stretcher-front, and shaped legs— 
is, actually, a conversation design in the 
sofa realm. An occasional chair with the 
appearance of a loose pillow, offers a soft 
look unique for the usual modern, and 
a deep lounge chair on nine-inch legs 
seems light, but is, in reality, a designed- 
for-comfort item. Another innovation is 
their high-back arm chair with a straight 
wing effect. As to their pull-up chair, they 
have encircled it with a frame all around 
forming a support and at the same time 
offering a fresh line contrasting with the 
open, shaped arm. This is, we under- 
stand, just the beginning—more to come, 
including a sectional sofa which is, as of 
the moment, just off the drawing board. 
More good news: this entire group is very 
well priced. 


ONE-OF-A-KIND 


Most of us would love to traipse all over 
Europe unearthing wonderfully useful 
and decorative antiques. But, since other 
commitments often make that impossible, 
the next best thing is to enthuse over the 
findings of someone who does manage to 
get away—and every six weeks or so at 
that! Re that: the latest shipment ar- 
riving at the Bristol Company, 319 East 
62nd Street, New York, contains a superb 
group of papier maché chairs and tables. 
There is an unusual arm chair, a fine 


spoon-back chair, and some sets of four— 
ideal for a really gracious breakfast room. 
This extremely decorative 17th and 18th- 
century form of art, as well as a good 
many of the simpler periods (simple 
Chippendale, simple Regency, and simple 
Biedermeier—in many cases the basis of 
today’s modern), are difficult to come by, 
according to Mrs. Arthur L. Lans, who is 
interested exclusively in fine antiques that 
are “not only worth buying, but worth 
living with”. Partial explanation of this, 
she insists, is that ownership-interest is 
undergoing a postwar rebirth in France, 
Italy, and England, and many owners are 
increasingly reluctant to part with their 
heirlooms. 

New shipments for their Regent Lane 
collection include an unusual group of old 
Baccarat boxes in crystal, opaline, and 
ruby glass. These are unique in shape as 
well as in their exquisitely-detailed metal 
frames. A scent box of English ruby glass, 
for example, has six bottles inside; would 
make a striking table ornament without 
them. Others are perfect for jewel-boxes, 
to hold cigarettes, or simply for their 
great decorative value. Too, for the 
musically inclined, Mrs. Lans brought 
back an English Dital harp from Foley 
Place in London. 


SCALAMANDRE’S NEW 
TRIMMING SHOP 


The problem of tracking down the just- 
right trimming for furniture, draperies, 
or lampshades has been simplified (made 
more pleasant, in fact) by the opening 
of a new trimming shop by Scalamandré 
Silks, Inc., on the ground floor of 231 
East 51st Street, in New York. Here stock 
will be ready for immediate delivery from 
reels conveniently displayed on the 
shelves. There are silk tassel fringes, 
looped and cut fringes, mosses, braids, 
and gimps. Those who require special- 
order trimmings need only ride up to 
the upper-floor showroom in the same 
building where a large variety of sam- 
ples will be provided. Their 57th Street 
showroom (598 Madison Avenue), will 
continue to carry a complete line of stock 
trimmings and special order samples. 
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Paul R. MacAlister 
Mid-West Editor of 
Interior Design and Decoration. 


It is with pleasure that we are able to an- 
nounce the appointment of Paul R. 
MacAlister as our Mid-West editorial rep- 
resentative. Mr. MacAlister is one of the 
best trained men in the Interior Design- 
ing profession. He is ambidextrous as far 
as traditional and modern is concerned. 
One week after Mr. MacAlister’s appoint- 
ment to Interior Design and Decoration 
we learned of his appointment to the 
presidency of the American Designers In- 
stitute, an honor bestowed upon him be- 
cause of his basic versatility in and his 
knowledge of good design. 


NARY A FOOTPRINT 
SHOWING 

“Kingspoint”, exclusive with the Para- 
mount Carpet Co., 1 East 28th Street, 
New York, does away with that typical 
client’s complaint of “pile-crushing”’, 
When you see it, you'll understand why. 
The needlepoint Wilton-weave construc- 
tion gives a fine tufted effect in a one- 
color fabric with a discreet outline pat- 
tern. The color line has been expanded 
to include rose-dust, brown, blue, gray, 
and three very good greens—all in widths 
up to 15’. It retails in the popular-price 
bracket, which makes this an exceptional 
buy. You'll find it at the Paramount 
showroom, in addition to their large se- 
lection of exclusive floor coverings, the 
entire Bigelow line. 
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511 EAST 72ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

1733-4-5 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
907 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
MERCHANDISE MART, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 













at substantial 
savings, due 


to the recent Temple ton s 
devaluation 5 ( 0 f C h 


of British 
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ADMIRATION — the lowest-priced, 
closely-woven Chenille made . . . stocked 
in New York in 7 colors, in the 9, 12, 
15 and 18-ft. widths. 


SPECIAL ORDER QUALITIES — 
wools dyed to match ANY COLOR, and 
then woven seamless to EXACT, needed 
sizes. No waste, no extra charge. Ship- 
ment from N. Y. in 10-12 weeks. Splen- 
dour Tufted, Sterling and Luxura—rang- 
ing from the tufted, textrous surface to 












that of lustrous, plush-like smoothness. 





SAMPLE SETS—7—8” x 8” ADMIRA- 
TION (all colors); 12” x 12” SPECIAL 
ORDER—1 of each grade (3 in all) at 
the total cost of only $6.95. 






Also available at the foremost 


Write for prices and full particulars. 
decorator supply houses , 





ROBBINS BROTHERS, INC., 281 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Sole selling agents for 


JAMES TEMPLETON & COMPANY LTD., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
Originators and makers of fine Chenilles since 1839 








(NO(& modern 


ce Lt iy é d e SZ gn S, foremost fashion in hand-woven carpets and rugs. 


Mr. Harold Bartos is another leader in the field of Interior 
Design who commends the decorative possibilities of “India q 


Modern” carpets and rugs. Mr. Bartos says, “The designs, the 
h textures, the colors ... wonderful!” A wide variety of patterns ‘ 
L ¢C Lextures, and subtle pastel shades in Hand-Embossed, Hand-Carved or i 


Plain Field effects are displayed in our showroom. Sets of 
12” x 12” or larger floor samples are available at slight cost. 


the colors, 


... wonderfub!” 





“India Modern’’ hand-emb d tric 


sc il VA Sealy sone Lee Tie bo! 


Send for Catalog #1D . 
Waldorf, Baily 0 West 33° Arvet Ne ork 
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versatile fabrics to reflect 


the mood of every decorative 


theme...now displayed 
in new, centrally located 


decorator showrooms. 
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Newman Tring Inc. 


15 East 53rd Street, New York City 
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THE RARE AND 
THE BEAUTIFUL 


While French and Company, Inc., with 
every justification, pride themselves on 
showing one of the world’s most exten- 
sive and distinguished collections of an- 
tique furniture, decorations, panelled 
rooms, paintings, fabrics, rugs, and tap- 
estries, it is all too possible to lose sight 
of the fact that their ten-million dollar 
collection contains, as well, many a gem 
that is within the dictates of a tasteful 
budget. We wandered through history- 
steeped rooms, magnificently panelled and 
authentically furnished, peeked into a 
series of awe-inspiring vaults which house 
some of the finest decorative treasures 
discovered, skimmed along the two-build- 
ing domain owned and managed by the 
Samuels clan (three brothers and two 
sons) at 210 East 57th Street, in New 
York, yet spied amid the museum-calibre 
collection many a fine 18th-century item 
—a chair, a breakfront, a fine old table 
or commode—which would be just the 
piece in a private setting of distinction. 
Just now there are many fine old Sheraton 
and Adam items, including a small Adam 
breakfront in satinwood, beautifully hand- 
painted with scrolls, flowers, and medal- 
lions; just 6’ wide and 8’ high. French 
and Company, in some cases, will even 
reproduce an antique (and we almost 
defy you to distinguish between the two), 
either to make a perfect pair, or for the 
sake of economy. 

Another thought, for those who can use 
a fine wall hanging, French’s immense 
selection of old tapestries, when com- 
pared to paintings of equal monetary 
value, may be termed the “bargains” of 
today. Many of the lovely 18th mid- 
century ones are scaled perfectly for 
today’s homes, give a decided importance 
and richness to any one wall. 


STORAGE SPACE—SCIENTIFI- 
CALLY DETERMINED 


A variation on the Mr. & Mrs. dresser 
theme designed by Edward J. Wormley 
for the Dunbar Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., has tambour-style doors which, 
when closed, hide their secret well, and 
give the appearance of a modern side- 
board in the main living areas of the 
home. Slid back, they reveal four shirt 
trays and eight graduated drawers for 
“him”, and two banks of eight drawers 
for “her”’—each drawer with an alternat- 
ing finish to aid the memory in selecting 
the drawer without yanking them all 
open. Each chest measures 48” long, 
214” deep, and 40” high. Supported on 
laminated wood “hair-pin”’ legs 10” high, 
this pair is available in a variety of finishes. 


NEW TABLES WITH 
TRADITIONAL CHARM 


A new group of traditional tables— 
thirty in all—designed for the R. & J. 
Arnold Corporation by Alfred A. Gardner 
and Edwin Westlake, are noteworthy for 
many reasons. First, they exemplify 18th- 
century simplicity of line and beauty of 
detail, with mahogany veneers set off 
by richly grained swirl tops and fiddle 
back satinwood cross banding, or leather 
tops in a variety of wonderful colors. The 
collection includes cocktail tables, lamp 
tables, step tables, nests, tier tables, and 
drum tables, each outstanding for its 
dignity of line and its usability. Secondly, 
wood finishes are optional, and a wide 
range of hand-rubbed tones is possible— 
making this a custom proposition at prices 
that are decidedly attractive. Models and 
sketches are on display at their factory- 
showroom at 36 East 2Iist Street, or 
represented by Macson Associates, 1 Park 
Avenue—both New York addresses. 


TAILORED FOR COMFORT 


Visitors to the Williamsburg Inn in 
Virginia will undoubtedly notice many 
a fine chair from the workrooms of the 
Guild Furniture Company, Inc., 43 East 
19th Street, New York. The story is 
one of such long-wearing good looks 
from the original purchase in 1937, that 
when the Inn was recently enlarged by a 
wing, more furniture from the same firm 
was requested. Some of those pieces we 
saw on display in their showroom: a black 
lacquer and _ gold framed-all-around 
Sheraton chair with nail-head trim; a 
Tuxedo version of the arm chair with 
scrolled arms and wings; and a great, 
over-sized wing chair in the Chippendale 
style. The entire line is modern in its 
handsomely-tailored simplicity (with the 
exception of several traditional reproduc- 
tions), but is so adaptable that the se- 
lection of period is really based on the 
fabric used. A squashy Lawson-type sofa, 
for example, is modern in a texture, goes 
comfortably traditional in another fabric. 
Pieces are recognized by their keen at- 
tention to detail—to wit: lined and inter- 
lined skirts—excellent tailoring, and a 
pride in the comfort each has been de- 
signed to offer. 

A chair that might well stem the tide of 
future juvenile delinquency is their new 
“Story Book” chair. The theory is thus: 
almost 40” wide, 24” deep, with a plump 
all-down cushion, and a_ button-tufted 
back set into a recessed upholstered frame 
—in all a very pretty oversized chair— 
parent and child can cuddle up for hours 
to read or listen to the radio without any 
“get off my lap, you’re getting heavy” 
routine. Should be a boon to your newly- 
wed clients. 


FABRICS WITH A 
HAND-PAINTED LOOK 


If ever a man thrived on challenge, that 
man seems to be Elbert M. Jackson, 
former portrait painter, illustrator, cover 
artist, and for the past three years fabric 
designer for some of the biggest houses 
in the country. According to Mr. Jackson, 
he loves the unusual, wanted to get right 
into the heart of ever-new fabric prob- 
lems, working directly with decorators 
who like rare and beautiful variations 
from the commonplace. The result his 
newly-opened showroom at Amster Yard, 
211 East 49th Street, New York, where 
we saw displayed some twenty-two never- 
shown-before designs—mostly metal prints 
on percales, linens, antique satins, and 
twills. The linens are his pets {they most 
closely resemble the canvases he so re- 
cently deserted), but he will hand-print 
any of the designs on any fabric, and— 
as bonus to the large selection of stock 
combinations—all may be done in colors 
to order. The secret is Mr. Jackson’s own 
process of printing with pigments so that 
the result looks like a hand-painted design 
with variations that lend interest. His 
subject matter ranges from the tradi- 
tional-with-a-flair to the contemporary, 
and includes some which have scaled- 
down versions of themselves—good for 
maintaining the same theme throughout 
the room. All wear and dry-clean very 
well: too, their resistance to water makes 
them especially good when used on walls 
where they can tie-in with draperies, 
etc. In all, an air of enthusiasm and serv- 
ice permeates this new source, from the 
promise of immediate to two-week de- 
livery (the latter on special-order fabrics) 
to Mr. Jackson’s constant and personal 
supervision of his bustling printing studio 
at Montauk, L. I. Prices range from about 
$5.50 to $13.50 a yard retail on all. 


LIKE FABRIC, LIKE LEATHER 


The fourteen new colors introduced by 


Adams Leathers, Inc., 530 Madison 
Avenue, New York—coordinating per- 
fectly with a line of Jud Williams’ prints 
—tread like a poem of spring to the type- 
writer, look even more festive to the ap- 
preciative eye. They are seafoam, pewter, 
celadon, daffodil, leaf green, café au lait, 
erin green, flame, and cherry, to note a 
few. This brings the stock offering at 
Adams up to fifty or so all carefully se- 
lected British hides from pampered-all- 
their-lives animals (to judge from the 
looks of that hand-rubbed leather perfec- 
tion). As always here you may have spe- 
cial-order colors too. 

To eliminate any guess-work involved 
when estimating various amounts of 
leather needed, this firm has made up a 
convenient chart to simplify that task: 
they will be glad to send it on request. 
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P almer &- Ombury. a Steeht G 


Today’s most hopeful sign is the stubborn 
stand clients have taken for furniture that 


will give lifetime beauty and comfort. 


For dealers and decorators those profitable 
qualities have been built into furniture by 


Palmer &Embury, for morethaneighty years 
New York show rooms for Quality Lines + Living Rooms, Dining Rooms, Bed Rooms 


zew.2oTh * A. H. STIEHL FURNITURE COMPANY «© new vorx 
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Freedom of design 
...and comfort, too! 


You can be sure of both when you cushion with Restfoam. 


That’s because Restfoam, the creamed latex foam 
cushioning, lets you put your imagination to work— 
profitably. Shape and fit Restfoam as you desire... 
without sacrificing the theme or contour of your design. 


Wherever you use it—on arms, backs, seats—you can be 
sure of that super-inviting comfort no purchaser can resist. 


Remember, too, that Restfoam is all natural latex foam 
—not synthetic. It provides a smooth, inviting surface... 
keeps its shape and resiliency! No other kind of 
cushioning is so adaptable, so easy to use. 





You can get Restfoam in slabs, sheets or molded cushions 


A KNOLL ASSOCIATES CHAIR DESIGNED BY EERO SAARINEN 


For suggestions on how to use Restfoam, write today to the Hewitt Comfort 


tee in many standard thicknesses. Or it can be molded Institute. Address Hewitt Restfoam Division, 240 Kensington Ave., Buffalo 5, N.Y 
to suit your design. 370 Lexington Ave., New York 7—or 1230 American Furniture Mart, Chicago, III. 
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HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION OF HEWITT-ROBINS INCORPORATED j 
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The Ma ylait 


just arrived from England, is the latest addition to our collection 


Bow Gs 
“Ls 


‘) 


of exquisitely engraved glazed chintzes. Available in seven color 
combinations, thirty-one inches wide. Others in this group are 
“The Lace’, “The Spode’, “The Arundel’. All correlated to our 


Superb imported yarn-dyed silks, textures, damasks and brocades 


UPDECOR RAMSONA 


FABRICS, Inc. FABRICS LTD 
554 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 22 
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hand matched color 


4 


a guarantee of proven ability to match even the elusive color of a flower 


Gotham Carpet Company 
515 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
Eldorado 5-1660 
, fee ban bet 





Brunschwie & Fils 


Decorative Fabrics 


509 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 
Philadelphia . Boston : Chicago . Los Angeles « 
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NEW WEST COAST 
SHOWROOM 


Interior designers who are within visiting 
distance of 143 North Robertson Blvd., 
in Los Angeles, have a treat awaiting 
them in the newly-opened James Stewart 
showroom. Mr. Stewart, formerly head 
of The Decorator Shop at Barker Bros., 
had this new building built to his own 
specifications to display some of the 
finest decorative lines in the country— 
with the finesse for which he is noted. 
(He plans to pilot his own plane on calls, 
for example: hangover from Army days. ) 
There are magnificent French Provincial 
pieces from Meldan Furniture; 18th- 
century reproductions from Hofstatter’s 
Sons, Inc.; 18th- and 19th-century re- 
productions by John Scalia, Inc.; and 
fine upholstered pieces from Cocheo 
Brothers. For the floor, there are the 
Fritz & LaRue hand-made rugs from 
India, Creative Textiles’ custom rugs in 
medium and low price ranges, and the 
distinctive V’Soske line all made to spe- 
cial order. The document collection of 
hand-printed wallpapers is from William 
J. Galligan, decorated mirrors and fur- 
niture from Friedman Mirror and Glass 
Company, and Lamps by Hargrave for 
light in the home. Fabric-wise, there are 
Halloran Fabrics, exclusive textures, and 
Lois Gundlfinger Designs—all hand- 
woven. This new, convenient showroom, 
according to Mr. Melvin Wolfsont, presi- 
dent of Meldan, who expedited shipments 
westward in time for the gala January 
twenty-third opening, should add an- 
other star to the galaxy along the well- 
trodden “Decorator’s Strip”. 


ELECTRIC FIRES AND 
FINE BRASS GOODS 


You have to hand it to the British— 
when they test a thing, they really test 
it! We refer to the line of Berry’s ““Magi- 
coal”, electric reproductions of coal and 
log fires, distributed in this country by 
the S. P. Skinner Co. Inc., 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. These are wonder- 
fully realistic fires which suggest the 
charm of the open grate, and to beat the 
homesickness of many a young seaman 
in the British Navy, are found in every 
ship’s recreation room. As to a test of 
their fitness to sail with His Majesty’s 
crew, each is set aboard a table four 
feet high then “shoved to the deck” (the 
equivalent in harshness of a cannon’s 
direct broadside hit). If the fire still 
functions, it’s accepted. With such con- 


struction and their quite obvious cozy 
appearance, it’s no wonder these fires are 
so popular here for homes. 

The Skinner Co., is, more than ever be- 
fore, now that stocks cut down by the 
war are again complete, a delight to the 
interior designer on the prowl for lamps, 
silverware, fireplace goods, china, and a 
wide variety of decorative items. Featured, 
is the extensive line of “Peerage” brass- 
ware, which includes such an assortment 
as log boxes, smokers’ stands, magazine 
plaques, knockers, etc. This 
British-made group is beautifully fash- 
ioned, has been polished so that it will 
stay bright indefinitely with no cleaning 
necessary. Also, just arrived, are a set of 
wooden wall pockets, sconces, and shadow 
boxes in Pennsylvania Dutch and Oriental 
motifs. 


racks, 


PRINTS AND UPHOLSTERY 
WEAVES IN EXTENSIVE 
COLOR RANGES 


The new fabric line in Goodall’s Home 
Furnishing Division features twenty-one 
hand-printed designs in 125 color combi- 
nations, plus nine new upholstery weaves 
with 129 colorations. The prints, on 
Goodall’s new casement cloth, a rayon 
and mohair mixture, lustrous, smooth, 
and heavier than their casement, the 
linen-like Aristo cloth, and their popular 
Angora Satin, are typically varied, color- 
ful, and done with great imagination. A 
favorite, and strictly for fun, is “Equilib- 
rium”, rough sketches of acrobats, pin- 
drawings on horses, and tight-rope artists 
complete with parasols. ““Redman’s Har- 
vest” comes with or without blotch, 
has detailed prints of corn, tobacco, to- 
matoes—all of the plants found and ex- 
ploited in this country. “Strawberry 
Tassel” in very sharp outline; ‘‘Wood- 
wardia”, a beautifully graceful fern and 
ivy design; and “Ilium”, a Greek-key 
transfer in two colors on white or a 
blotch: three examples of very dissimilar 
motifs. In all, the prints are done in a 
wide range of very interesting—and often 
unusual—colors. Upholstery weaves stress 
mostly flat, tailored textures in nine or 
ten colors each. Colors are, in addition 
to the already popular shades, forecast 
colors which should catch the imagination 
of many an adventurous client. All may 
be seen at the New York showroom, 525 
Madison Avenue, New York—also in 
Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 


Miami. 


MOULDED WOOD, STRINGS, 
AND BENT STEEL 


The J G Furniture Company, Inc., for- 


merly manufacturers of almost-inde- 
structible pieces for public places— 
restaurants, stores, ships, trains, etc.— 
has expanded its thinking (and its pro- 


duction) to include a series of chairs and 
other seating units, a few elemental stor- 
age boxes, and some tables which should 
be of interest for the one-of-a-kind job. 
Designers represented are Ray Komai, 
Paolo A. Chessa of Milan, Carter Winter, 
and Irving Sabo. Most startling, by 
Chessa, is a metal and cloth chair with 
a lacquered steel frame that bends wing- 
ward for arms and has removable sling 
covers of heavy canvas. This is a chair 
acceptable, primarily, for male loungers. 
Another eye-catching design is Ray 
Komai’s moulded plywood chair of 
laminated thin hardwood veneers. Legs 
are satin chrome steel or stainless steel, 
perfectly simple tubes. There is a split 
back (of necessity with the moulded 
wood) which is connected in one place. 
Lists for $39. Irving Sabo’s string arm- 
chair follows a many-strings-attached 
principle on seat and back—all linen 
cord—on a walnut frame. This item is a 
study in stresses, has a deep seat and a 
side chair to match. A low occasional 
table by Winter has a plywood top faced 
with micarta on both sides, a_ raised 
walnut moulding running lengthwise, and 
trim metal legs. This modern collection 
is available to the trade at the J G show- 
room, 317 East 32nd Street, in New 
York. 


DOCUMENTS FROM 
YESTERDAY FOR TODAY 


Designers of the past left us a priceless 
heritage that waited only for the enthu- 
siasm of William J. Galligan to unearth— 
on old bonnet boxes, trunk linings, and 
walls of New England homes—and intro- 
duce as a group of hand-printed docu- 
mentary wallpapers that, by every stand- 
ard of today, are fresh, appealing, and, in 
certain instances, amazingly modern in 
their approach. Carried out in muted 
off-tones which stress the delicate detail 
involved, the colors are unusual. There 
are “snuff green” (a camouflage shade 
born of necessity in an era of careless 
sniffers), hard-to-find mauves and laven- 
ders, deep roses, and a wonderful “dirty 
yellow”’—to name only a few of the 
unique tones. Designs include ‘“Victori- 
ana’’, taken from an 1870 chintz, a proper 
tennis match between costumed couples 
while plump babies romp nearby; “‘Syca- 
Leaf”, simple _leaf-in-diamond- 
shaped outlines; “Dover Foxcroft”, a 
traditional architectural design found by 
the persistent scraping-off of four layers 
of a 1790 bonnet box; and a host of 
others. Mr. Galligan, who has been re- 
searching for over eight years to present 
this unusually fine collection, is a stickler 
for true documentation and little or no 
re-drawing, takes great delight in show- 
ing the centuries-old treasures from which 
his papers are reproduced. 


more 
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he same attention to detail which is traditional 
i in upholstered furniture by Singer is also 
to be found in the occasional wood pieces 
: produced by 
Singer Cabinet Shops Inc. 

















- ‘Decorators and dealers as well as their clients 
are cordially invited to visit our two NEW 
Showrooms in New York and Chicago. 


Ml. Singer & Sons 


FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF FINE UPHOLSTERED AND CABINET FURNITURE 


IN NEW YORK: 32-38 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK 3 
IN CHICAGO: THE MERCHANDISE MART + SPACE 619 
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NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICACO 

LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Mills at 
Manchester, Conn. 


CHENEY BROTHERS Textile Manufacturers since 1838 ¢ 509 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 





by 


ABBOTT GLASS 


156 East 120th Street, New York 35 


2016 LOCUST ST. 1720 MERCHANDISE MART 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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National Advertising sends clients to you! 


Yes, Goodall national advertising talks about you! It is telling the 
women in your neighborhood that you and you alone can make their 
homes more beautiful. It is opening an entirely new market of cus- 
tomers for you...educating your public on the value of your services 
... sending new clients directly to you! 


Be sure to take full advantage of this new-business builder. Have 
these Goodall Fabrics on hand when your custémers call. Send out 
a letter to your entire mailing list, telling them to look for this ad in 
April House Beautiful and House & Garden. Tell them about all 
the other exquisite new Goodall fabric-schemes you can show them. 


It pays to let Goodall Fabrics help you win new customers! 


Send for Attractive Reprints of the beautiful full- 
color advertisement illustrated above. Use them 
in your showroom. It will help make new cus- 


tomers for you! 





*Registered Irade Mork 


©1950, Goodall-Sanford, Inc. Sole Makers of World-Famous PALM BEACH® Cloth and Suits 
GOODALL FABRICS, INC. NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ CHICAGO + DETROIT + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + MIAMI 
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ANTIQUE 
COLLECTION 


The Steuben collection of English and Irish 16th, 17th, and 
18th century glass is the largest and most complete in America. 
It includes candelabra, candlesticks, table glass, decanters, 
bowls, and sweetmeat dishes. Many of these, together with 
other objects, are museum specimens and historical pieces. 


Exceptional Pair of Irish Decanters 


Club-shaped wine decanters decorated with flute cutting and 
horizontal bands; pear-shaped stoppers. Ireland, circa 1795. 


STEUBEN GLASS 


718 FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Our Publishing Policy Is Your Protection 


It has occurred to us that you as an interior designer would be vitally in- 
terested in learning about what we are doing to protect your sources of supply 
from becoming the common property of people not entitled to such informa- 
tion, such as your clients, potential clients and professionals in allied fields 
of design. 


No one not working directly in the business of supplying source material to 
the interior designing profession is eligible to subscribe to Interior Design and 
Decoration. Subscriptions are not taken indiscriminately—absolute proof of 
eligibility must be given before a subscription can be entered. 


We have refused subscriptions from architects and designers who are not 
actively engaged in the field of interior designing. And clients of interior de- 
signers who have seen the magazine frequently write in desiring to subscribe, 
but naturally are turned down. 


Interior Design and Decoration cannot be obtained through any newsstand, 
book or magazine company selling at retail. The reason for this rigid and 
closed policy is to protect the interior designers subscribing to Interior Design 
and Decoration. Your knowledge of sources is part of your professional stock 
in trade, and we believe that the policies of the magazine should provide for 
the maximum of protection in withholding this vital trade information from 
the general public. 


In this respect we believe that Interior Design and Decoration is unique 
in its field. Again we want to emphasize that this magazine has a single pur- 
pose and that is to serve you as an interior designer. 





Heaney VP. Anim 
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The dramatic quality of this striped tented room obscures the 
quite practical fact that all the chocolate and white piqué fabric 
masks architectural discrepancies and the skylight of an old 
hayloft. A sandy beige cotton rug covers most of a floor in 
especially designed liver and white linoleum which runs as 
a theme throughout the shop, upstairs and down. All case 
pieces, including a great breakfront seen dimly in the mir- 
rored wall, were custom designed in blond wood and executed 
by the firm of Joseph Bordiga. A Louis XV sofa is in dove grey 
diagonal twill and is flanked by two 17th century angels sup- 
porting grasscloth shades. Other lamps in the room are classic, 
with shades of slate paper. To the right, a tiny fitting room, 
not shown, balances the stock room, left. Racks for dressing- 
gowns are especially designed and executed from Empire motifs 
of spear and arrow which, scaled down, are used for ties. 
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Tradition is News 


Pahimann designs for men only 


seamen from his triumphs at Bonwit Teller’s in Chi- 
cago, William Pahlmann, designer extraordinary 
of shops and an old hand at creating backgrounds for 
retailing and merchandising from his early days at Lord 
and Taylor has come up with a layout for one of the 
most difficult of problems— the man’s specialty shop. 
Men’s wear, being in itself far less colorful and exciting 
than things for women, needs very special care and 
study in its presentation to bring to it the same interest, 
excitement and freshness which are found in stores cater- 
ing to women’s apparel and accessories. The owners 
of New York’s Bronzini—one of the finest of the new 


smart small shops catering exclusively to men—felt 
very strongly about this. They also looked about, con- 
cluded that everything for men seemed to be shown in 
the same old way, and decided that in order to make the 
buyer “see” it, they must offer their merchandise in 
a completely different package. Modern they saw every- 
where in men’s wear shops: traditional they believe to be 
news again—particularly to the young. Empire they 
settled on as being at once masculine and romantic, 
and Pahlmann they selected as designer for his feeling 
for tradition with a modern, 1950, look. 

Bronzini opened on schedule to critical acclaim, but 
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few realized that behind the serene and uncluttered fa- 


cade, a nightmare of wiring and. constructional diff- 


culties was solved under pressure in order to have the 
shop ready for an early Christmas rush. Like so many 
New York interiors, this one had originally been a large 
stable, in spite of its location just off Fifth Avenue. 
The tent room, seen here, once the hayloft, required very 
little construction work since the bare walls and sky- 
lighted ceiling were completely covered with chocolate 
and white crisp piqué fabric. The main room had been 
an office, broken into ten or twelve tiny cubicles with 
glass partitions. These were ripped out, the old floor 
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All Photographs by James Vincent 


covered with specially designed linoleum, and the old 
ceiling taken out and a complete new one put in. Start- 
ing from scratch, William Pahlmann Associates designed 
all the store fitments, display cases, breakfronts, inci- 
dental furniture, door trims, and even a mantel, to give 
the clients what they wanted—a presentation that was 
different. 

The whole scheme as worked out in subtle tones of 
beige, cocoa, charcoal and gold, with accents of Empire 
green is deceptively simple. Indeed, the whole philosophy 
behind this new merchandising angle is to make sure 
that the buyer is unconsciously guided in his choice by 
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a number of quiet devices which make certain that he is 
not confused, harried or distracted. Down the center of 
the main room runs a low partition which forces the 
traffic to turn left or right at the entrance. Once seated, 
the merchandise—ties, or scarves—is brought out 
four or six at a time, lying in velvet lined trays. Or the 
customer may look through a complete line bound in 
great leather tomes which he thumbs through at his 
leisure. At no time is a complete selection on display, and 
the buyer is never faced with an untidy array of picked- 
over merchandise waiting to be put back by some stock 
boy. Discarded merchandise, which the buyer rejects, 
falls into drawers away from the customer, and is sorted 
after he has left. Throughout the shop, the buyer is 

Continued on page 58 


Opposite page. On the left of the main room, virtu- 
ally one wall is curtained in tawny fabric. All dis- 
plays are opened or closed by the push of a button. 
Curtain, left, conceals a screen on which colored 
slides of the stock are flashed at the rate of one 
every three seconds, a device to hold the attention 
of a customer waiting for extra merchandise from 
the stock room. Large leather-covered books hold 
complete collections of ties. The chairs and stools 
are covered in ruddy golden leather and the wood 
itself is mellow and golden in tone. Tables are 
Empire green lacquer. Plain gold frames surround 
mirrors over consoles at either end of the display 
wall, and the whole is presented against the back- 
ground of red charcoal walls, a red cocoa rug and 
a ceiling in soft neutral putty. All woodwork is 
parchment color with antique gold motifs applied. 


Left. A Venetian mirror hangs over a mantel de- 
signed to give the room more of the atmosphere 
of the salon, less of the shop. Tables are green and 
gold lacquer, and breakfronts are the same, 
spattered. One af Bronzini’s credos is selection in 
an atmosphere unhurried and uncluttered. Cabinets 
are lined with rows of drawers, each containing a 
single design; trays are shown one at a time on 
tables to customers who are seated back to back to 
avoid confusion and to afford privacy. Indirect 
lighting spots merchandise: tall, classic lamps add 
the warmth of a home and are topped with large 
tortoise-shell shades for added richness. 


Below. On the tiny landing midway between the 
main room and the tent room Bronzini shows ladies’ 
scarves and women’s gifts, concealed behind sliding 
panels from masculine shoppers intent on them- 
selves alone. Little stools on this floor have green 
lacquered frames and are upholstered in leopard. 





Tony, the shop’s mannequin and trademark, stands against a great mirrored wall in the 
foyer surrounded by live greens. Otherwise the room is done in pinky beige with charcoal 
trim. At the front window hang shantung curtains and nylon casement cloth to cut 
the view from the street. One huge Piranesi hangs on a wall over a console displaying 
merchandise, and in one corner is a large display cabinet lit by fluorescent tubes. Sole 
selling device is a chest of green lacquer and burnished brass which rolls out and opens 
to present, on its velvet covered top, a complete line of ties, shown one or two at a time. 
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Jorgen Gronborg Hansen 
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LEFT: ‘‘Brockton Hall,’’ a Regency design in black and white on terra-cotta; green 
and white on blue; 30” wide; 17” repeat. For classic rooms. Wilton E. Owen, Inc. 


TOP ROW LEFT: ‘Cafe Déme,”’ a nostalgic scene brick-red, charcoal-gray and 
white on beige, brown or green ground. 30” wide; 18” repeat. Schmitz-Horning Co. 
ABOVE MIDDLE: ‘‘Trinkets,”” in gray-blue on a string-color ground; also in rambler 
rose with pink; green with curry; 22” wide; 5” repeat. Basset and Vollum. 


RIGHT: ‘‘Sing-Song,’’ a design with birds reminiscent of Audubon, in yellow, and 
charcoal on pale celadon-green. 30” wide; 22” repeat. F. Schumacher & Co. 


LOOK TO THE WALLS 


LEFT: ‘‘Window Box,’’ a Modern doodle design in sage-green and white on forest 
green. Other combinations are made to order. 22” wide; 6” repeat. Jackson Ellis. 
BOTTOM ROW LEFT: ‘‘Town and Country,”’ in grayed greens, reds and blues with 
white and shades of green; 22” wide; 25” repeat. Printed by Thomas Strahan Co. 


BOTTOM ROW MIDDLE: ‘‘Portuguese,’’ documentary print reproduced in red 
and blue on beige; 30” wide; 16” repeat. A Herndon paper at Patterson Fabrics. 


BOTTOM ROW RIGHT: ‘‘Kennel Plaid,’’ a smart dog show of black canines and 
mustard-yellow squares on a white ground. 30” wide; 14” repeat. By Ben Rose. 
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‘Toile,’ a French provincial design in “Mais 


red, blue, mulberry or green on cream. 
Other color combinations available. 30” 


wide; 33” repeat. Greeff Fabrics, Inc. paper. 


V cutie enthusiasm for wallpapers has been increas- 
ing during recent years, and this fact can be attributed 
to the deserved attention which the backgrounds of in- 
teriors have been receiving. Today the finest wallpapers 
in the world are created for the market patronized by 
the interior designer. Out of the realization that wall- 
papers are valued not only for their intrinsic design but 
for their supplementary contribution to the ultimate 
decorative scheme have come the endless variety of de- 
signs in today’s market, the better ones of which are 
pictured in the accompanying pages. 

The advance showing of the newest wallpapers leaves 
one convinced that the style market is far more exciting 
than it was last season. And even a casual survey reveals 
the definite 
coloring. The interior designer is left with the realization 


reason: finer design and brighter, more 


that never before has there been such a vast number of 
excellent designs from which to choose for one’s clientele. 








“Gay Bouquet,’’ in fuchsia, maroon, 
green and dark pink against a black 
pattern on pink; 30” wide; 
repeat. Wilton E. Owen, Inc. 


net wide; 5” 


36” 
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Bleu,’ 
grisaille on French gray. 20” wide; 
23” repeat. French hand-blocked wall- 
From Nancy McClelland, 





Medallion pattern, aquamarine floral 
motifs on a burgundy ground; 50’ 
repeat Wall-Tex canvas 
wall covering at Wall 























Directoire motifs, “Old Orchard,’’ a documentary pat- 


tern in green and claret on mauve 
ground. 22” wide; 19” repeat. Jones 
Inc. G&G Erwin. Other combinations. 


Indeed the seemingly inexhaustible range of colors and 
patterns makes any wallpaper problem simply one of 
considering a proper selection, for in every instance there 
is bound to be just the paper for a happy solution. 

Naturally this means better drawing and crisper, more 
definite coloring. Of the latter, we mean deep colors rich 
in their depth of hue, such as dark, bright blue, purple, 
emerald green and Empire yellow. 

Of color, strong contrast is an outstanding note this 
season, and on every side one observes dark definite col- 
ors employed with plenty of white. The new blues 
are clear and deep, seldom grayed, and the new reds are 
marvelous tones of coral ranging to persimmon. Pure 
glossy black with chalk white has cropped out in several 
places, and is worthy of observation. The new browns are 
more positive, too—and just right for combining with 
the new subtle pinks and yellowish greens. Offhand one 
may say that colors, generally, are tempered by yellow. 





“‘Palmette,”” a Directoire design in 
dark yellow, gold, blue and lavender 
on yellow; 30” wide; 22” repeat. 
Piazza Prints at Patterson Fabrics. 


Trends, Inc. 
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“*Staccato,”’ in two tones of brown and **Navajo Modern,”’ in clay-red, yellow, Striking all-over floral pattern in the 
beige on a gold stripe ground re- blue-green and lavender on darkest Chinese manner; cobalt blue on woven 
sembling grass cloth. 29” wide; green. 30” wide; 24” repeat. The silver-and-beige ground. 36” wide; 
27” repeat. A. H. Jacobs Co. Warner Co., at Richard E. Thibaut. 24” repeat. From Gene McDonald. 


The popularity of silver backgrounds continues, due 
doubtless to the perennial appeal of gray and the éclat— 
the chiaroscuro—which a metallic paper evokes. 

It will be a season of big patterns, if the new designs 
augur well. Not the designs too large in scale for small 
interiors, of course. But for the more spacious rooms, 
and for public places such as restaurants, theaters, shops 
and hotel lobbies, there is a new influx of splendid papers 
exemplifying overscaled floral motifs, festooned draperies, 
furled ribbons, feathers or plaids in their design, any 
one of which will impart a magnificent effect. 

Another outstanding feature—something that can’t be 
ignored is the prevailing note of a return to elegance. 
This general trend in wallpapers, as in furniture, floor 
coverings, accessories and fabrics, is decidedly toward 
finer, more individual designs, and is evident in every 
manufacturer’s line. A contributing factor in this cheer- 
ing movement is the new arrival in several of the more 
progressive manufacturers’ lines of papers simulating 
brocades, tooled leather, tufted satin, flock papers of al- 
most any period design, with the satiny wood veneers-on- 
paper from Japan, and rich metallic papers to supply 
a final gleaming fillip. 

But the papers that make you most cognizant of 
change—of fresh styling, new coloring and of original 
designing—are the examples in the Modern manner. 


And in these the market is especially abundant, we are 


happy to repert, the examples appealing most to us 

“Floral Lace,’’ green leaves and white 
flowers on glossy black; on light-blue 
or white ground. 30” wide; 30” re- 
mirable decoration without imposing strong pattern upon peat. Hand-printed by Renverne Corp. 


the scheme at the expense of other décor. In other words, 


being the indeterminate patterns developed in a scrawled 
technique that makes them desirable, as they form ad- 


the new Modern papers keep their place. 
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“Flower Swag,” garlands in natural colors over fabric in gray and 


white, on gray, gray-green, or silver ground. Other color combi- 
nations to order. Three panels 28” wide. James Seeman mural. 


The growing enthusiasm for dignified interior archi- 
tectural detail has resulted in a response from several 
manufacturers who are offering excellently designed 
papers in classical patterns of fluted columns, pilasters, 
capitals or friezes that will confer great distinction. 

And in this connection no report on new wallpapers 
would be complete without mention of the latest deco- 
rative wallpaper borders. They are as unlimited in vari- 
ety as they are in their decorative possibilities when com- 
bined with wallpapers in a scheme, ranging as they do 
from a simple beaded design to the most elaborate drap- 
ery effects in the Empire manner. Or think how effec- 
tive one might be as a frieze used on painted wall. 


LEFT: ‘Blue Oranges,’’ blue on a brushed green-and-sand background, or colors 
to order, 24” wide; 24” repeat. Inez Croom, Inc., at Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Inc. 


MIDDLE: ‘‘Flowers in the Wind,”’ field flowers in sprout green, pale terra-cotta and 
white on grey. 30” wide; 30” repeat. A hand-print produced by Renverne Corp. 


RIGHT: ‘‘Rowley,”” a documentary print subtly striped, gray and yellow, or brown 
with beige and cream tones. 30” wide; 10” repeat. From William J. Galligan, Inc. 











“Harlequin,” in white on gold-and- 
red diamond ground. Any other combi- 
nations of colors to order. 30” 
wide; 15’ repeat. Laverne Originals. 





“Perles et Rubans,’’ pinks, blue and 
greens on a sky-blue ground. 25” 
wide; 16” repeat. French hand-blocked 
wallpaper at Nancy McClelland, Inc. 
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**Kaleidoscope,’’ reproduced from van- 
ity box dated 1810, in yellow, deep 
terracotta or white ground. 30” wide; 
14” repeat. William J. Calligan, Inc. 


An authentic Chinese pattern of fruit and grille border, repro- 
duced in shades of Ming blue on glossy white. Will be wonder- 
ful with mahogany. 30” wide; 20” repeat. C. W. Stockwell Co. 


‘‘Saraband,”’ a modern grille design in 
white and royal blue on a sand colored 
ground. 22” wide; 22” repeat. Other 
colors to order. Jackson Ellis Co. 


“Parkway,” a scenic wallpaper of four panels covering nine 
lineal feet of wall space. Height of dado, 30”; height of de- 
sign above dado, 36”. Green on cream. Albert Van Luit. 


A beautiful design of roses in natural 
colors placed against a baroque beige 
panel, on shiny white ground. 22” 
wide; 21” repeat. W. H. S. Lloyd, Inc. 
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“Bridge and Willow,” Japanese design 


in brown, green and red on a strié : Seg4 j 
ground resembling grasscloth. 29” “Shangri-La Garden,”’ five panels in green, mauve and white 


wide; 28” repeat. A. H. Jacobs Co. on a forest-green, ground. 5 panels, 28” wide; design 61” 
high. Perfect with Chippendale. Cosmopolitan Wallpaper Corp. 


Most flexible of all for a decorative effect is the ensem- 
ble idea of wallpaper and drapery fabric of the same pat- 
tern and colors used in combination. 

Not in years have so many new designs in wall papers 
appeared in a single season, nor have so many adaptable 
papers permeated the scene. Their motifs range from 
one of documentary derivation showing birds of paradise 
combined with flowers, part of the design picked out in 
sleek varnish for contrast, to new adaptations of the toile 
de Jouy patterns, and opulent-designed papers showing 
swags of fruit or flowers or combinations of the two, to be 
used as backgrounds for fine mahogany furniture. 
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“Dove Cote,”” developed in pinks, 
greens and blues on a white, yellow, 
pale green, blue, or pink ground. 30” 
wide; 14” repeat. Greeff Fabrics, Inc. 


Festooned roses and foliage in nat- “Chinese Pheasant,’’ white and brown 
ural pinks and greens on white, tur- on celadon-green, French blue, 
quoise, yellow or green ground. 30” gray or deep beige grounds. 22” 
wide; 24” repeat. John J. Morrow, Inc. wide; 22” repeat. Jones G Erwin, 


“Guilford Garden,” lavender, green and yellow on 
a mulberry ground; 22” wide; 22” repeat. Im- 
perial Paper and Color Corp. at Le Boff’s Inc. 
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Erwin, 


‘‘Normandy,”” a Han-Tec French scene in greens and brown on 
light blue or white; autumn colors on beige; 5 panels, 28” 
wide. Fine with French Provincial. Sigfrid K. Lonegren, Inc. 


Papers of recent seasons appear revitalized with fresh 
inspiration. As a result they have gained more and more 
popularity, and there are many excellent examples for 
every type of décor. Nothing, for instance, seems to stem 
the tide of the ever-refreshing Chinois style. It appears 
in several ways, with bamboo as the favorite motif, or 
simply with ornate Chinese characters on a plain back- 
ground, or with picturesque Oriental vignettes. One 
stunning paper has an all-over Delft-blue floral pattern 
printed on a raffia and metallic-silver strié ground. The 
dependable handpainted landscapes from China, in all 
their gorgeous coloring on either a tinted or metallic 
background, have lost none of their appeal with interior 
designers doing fine work. 


A handsome effect achieved with an Regency or Directoire design, 


Oriental motif in copper on a Chinese cord and tassels on a 
puffed white satin ground. 20” wide; 


iron ground. Other combinations. 22” 
wide; 5/2” repeat. Bassett & Vollum. 24” repeat. John J. 


Morrow, 


gold 


simulated 


Inc. 


“Old Roses,’’ in shades of pink and 
green, 22” wide; 28” repeat. With 
matching fabric. Margaret Owen, Inc. 
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““Baroque,”’ white, gold and turquoise 
on deepest green; also brown or 
light blue ground. 30” wide; 30” 
repeat. By Emil Montuori for Julore. 
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FRINGES, TASSELS, 


The beginnings of trimmings coincide with the begin- 
nings of time. In fact, trimming was the result of a 
divine command. For in Exodus we read that God 
spoke to his people and said, “Thou shalt make a hang- 
ing for the door of the tent, of blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and fine twined linen, wrought with needle- 


SS 


Site 


work”. Even tassels have something divine in their 
origin for the Almighty issued specific instructions for 
a garment for Aaron: “Thou shalt make pomegranates 
of blue, of purple and of scarlet round about the hem 
thereof; and bells of gold between them round about: 
A golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell and a 
pomegranate”. If to the mediaeval French mind tassels 
and acorns were synonymous as a term, it seems highly 
probable that to simpler and more naive Egyptians, bells 
and tassels were interchangeable. Especially as it is not 
clear whether the Almighty had ordered bells of sheet 
metal, or had in mind some form of cloth woven with 
gold thread, or ornaments simulating bells made of 
twisted gold thread—and thus a tassel! 





Jorgen Gronborg Hansen 








GIMPS AND GALOONS 


By EDNA DONNELL 


Civilization, as we think of it, began in Egypt about 
3000 B.C. Egyptian art shows a continuity of character 
scarcely interrupted by any foreign influence for over 
3000 years, and thus it is essentially a native art. The 
whole philosophy of life in Egypt was built around the 
belief in immortality—life is fleeting and death is eternal. 
Therefore daily living was on the simple side, while 
preparations for death and eternity were elaborate. 
Thanks to this theory and to the Egyptians’ marvelous 
methods of preservation, we can reconstruct a perfect 
picture of their life and customs as far back as 3000 B.C. 

Egyptian art developed first at This, a city which was 
the capital of Menes; then came the so-called Memphite 
period because the seat of government was at Memphis. 
And then came the Theban period which included the 
Middle Kingdom and the New Empire. This last period 
continued until it was destroyed by the Roman influence. 
It was in this period—beginning about 2130 B.C.—that 
there was the greatest building activity. At this time 


The extraordinary profusion of ornament in these Greek cos- 
tumes was reflected in the decoration of pillows on a typical 
couch-bed. Part of this decoration may have been painted, as 
well as woven. Part is evidently an applied galloon. Greece 400 
B.C. Furtwangler, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 143-4, 1932. 


In Egypt, such upholstered thrones were reserved only for the 
Pharaoh and his consort. All others sat on stools or on mats on the 
floor. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. 



























































As late as the 15th century in France furniture was still 
sparse and ecclesiastical, though lighter in feeling, since 
it was patterned after the delicate spires and tracery of 
the Gothic style. The simple, rectangular pillow, with 
tassels was the norm for the entire medieval period. A 
small hanging bookcase has a fringed valance and a tas- 
seled curtain. Willemin, Monuments Francais. Paris, 1839. 
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From a French manuscript of 989, this king is seated on 
a throne completely ecclesiastical and architectural in de- 
sign. His cushion is more elegant and more comfortable 
than the earlier versions. Willemin, Monuments Francais. 


were built the great temples of Karnak and Luxor, and 
the delicate shrines of Elephantine. The period from the 
Eighteenth to the Twentieth Dynasties—The New Em- 
pire—was also a period of great expansion and un- 
equalled wealth and luxury which led to a profusion of 
pattern and color and increased experimentation in the 
decorative arts to satisfy a new type of client. These 
decorative elements were largely based on natural forms 

the lotus and the palm—combined with such geometric 
designs as the spiral. 

Whereas in Egypt, the emphasis had been on the 
material things of life both here and hereafter, in Greece, 
after the first primitive efforts, refinement and balance, 
and a striving for the esthetic dominated the arts. Mind 
over matter held sway. This way of life reached its 
climax in Periclean Athens in the 5th century B.C., and 
then gradually declined into extravagant magnificence 

Continued on page 63 
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Above: ‘‘The Vision of Saint Ursula’? by Carpaccio 
shows an Italian interior of the High Renaissance, 
untypical only in its canopied bed, decorated with 
simple scalloped material with severe tassels. The 
bed cover is finished with the most delicate fringe, 
as are the sheets. And the saint’s pillow has one 
enormous ball and tassel at each corner. A small 
reading and work table in the background is heavily 
fringed. Academy, Venice. 


Tasseled lappets and bed curtains drawn up in bags, 
medieval-fashion, furnish this Italian Renaissance 
bed. The king’s cushions are piled high and are 
laced and tasselled, and trimmed with galloon. The 
king at his desk is seated in a heavy chair fringed 
at the posts, and his feet rest on a tasselled cushion. 
Malermi Bible, Venice, 1490. Courtesy The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Left—The exquisite refinement af trimming and of 
tasselled work on the bed in this ‘Annunciation’ by 
Joos Van Cleve is almost unequalled in similar in- 
teriors by old masters of the period. On a metal and 
velvet chair behind the Virgin lies a squashy cush- 
ion, simply tasselled, the ubiquitous type found in 
every medieval interior. The bed cushion, on the 
other hand, shows trimming of remarkable delicacy. 
Flemish, Van Cleve was active by 1507 and died in 
1540 or 1541. Courtesy The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 
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The Virgin on a fringed and tasselled throne, prob- 
ably represents Agnes Sorel, mistress of Charles 
Vil, who died in 1450. Virgin and Child. Jean 
Fouquet. French. Antwerp Royal Museum. 


By the middle of the 16th century, French interiors were 
often a riot of detail borrowed and adapted from the 
Italian Renaissance. This Flemish tapestry of a mytho- 
logical subject depicts a bedroom of unparalleled luxury. 
The bed itself is heavy with applied decoration in gold 
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A variation, more tailored in spirit, this bed shows a kind of frogging at the 
corners with gold or silver galloon ending in little pompons. The base of the 
valance ends in a wide galloon and long fringe and the base of the curtains 
and counterpane are finished in shorter fringe. Very severe chairs are deco- 
rated only with simple gimp and fringe. Bosse. 17th century (1602-1676) 
French. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art Print Room, 


thread and fringed all around. The Roman stool on the left 
background has a fringed and gallooned skirt, and an oval 
cushion with simple tassels. The Bridal Chamber of 
Herse, from the series “Story of Mercury’. Willem van 
Pannemaker. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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The bedroom, by the middle of the 17th century in France, was used for 
receptions and other occasions of all kinds, and the bed itself was one of the 
most important objects of display in a house of any consequence. In the 
“Return from the Christening’’ the bed is fringed and divided with galloon. 
Long cords with tassels to enclose the bed with curtains at night. Chairs are 
simple and rectangular and finished with simple cut fringe. Bosse. 17th cen- 


tury (1602-1676) French. Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum Print Room. Behind the resplendent Elizabeth a throne heaped 
with cushions is after a model of the Italian Renais- 


sance and is trimmed with cut fringe at back, arms, 
and seat. Cushions on the floor are richly tasselled, 
but little, more pliable ones on the window sills 
are simply cut and finished with tiny tassels. En- 
graved by William Rogers, c1595. British Museum. 























































The chamber of Henry || at the palace of Tournelles in 1514 shows a 
representative interior of the French Renaissance. The great state bed 
is more elaborate in the detailing of its embroidered valance than in 
any great attention or imagination given to its tassels. Tortorel and 
Perissin, Historien vom Krieg. 1570. 
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Little antique adjustable bouillotte 
lamp from France, ormolu base. Height 
16” overall. Mottahedeh & Sons. 


Decorated glass lamp, brass trimmed, 
mounted on silver-oak base. Height 
36”. Abels Wasserberg & Co., Inc. 





FOOT—CANDLES 


By E. J. Ives 






The new lamp market offers variety that is not only 
a tribute to the resourcefulness and ingenuity of American 
lamp manufacturers but a joy to the interior designers 
searching for beauty as well as quality in lamps for 
clients. Unlike recent markets inhibited by the war, there 
is now greater emphasis being placed upon practicality 
combined with style. 

Both lamp designers and manufacturers have become 
more fashion-minded and price-conscious—a fact which 
can be directly attributed to the demands of interior 
designers. This influence, first evidenced in last season’s 
market, now permeates the majority of lines. The newest 
lamps by outstanding manufacturers, examples of which 
are shown here, clearly illustrate that despite the trend 
to functionalism, style, individuality and design play a 
bigger role than formerly. Indeed in terms of quality, 
lamps of modern design today are a far cry from the 
“modernistic” examples of recent years. Competition has 
demanded better merchandising and this demand has 
been answered, thanks to the abundance of labor and 
materials now available and the client’s fashion aware- 
ness in a heavily competitive market. 

Highlighting the new market, the Modern group con- 
tains some unusual lamps, arresting in their fine design 
and new uses of old materials. Examples include bases of 
carved and decorated wood and of glass, as well as of 
plaster and of metal. 


Téle lamp, five different ground colors 
or old brass finish, decorated opal glass 
shades. Height 22”. Herman Kashins. 


























But the news in lamps is scale! Something wonderful 
has happened. Most of the lamps are overscaled, tall and 
handsome—a laudable trend indeed, as it makes de 
trop with one great sweep the inconsequential little lamps 
that have cluttered living rooms for years. Now a single 
pair of lamps flanking a sofa may supply all the illumina- 
tion required in a living room, and contribute to the 
grouping for a telling focal point as well. The only pos- 
sible objection is that if lamps become much taller, the 
illumination will all be near the ceiling and therefore 
ineffectual from a decorative and a practical view point. 

Whereas the lamps observed during the past few 
months have exemplified the most pronounced style in 
bases, interest for the moment is centered equally in 
shades with strong architectural identity established in 
their design. Naturally these lamps do not fall into a 
single category, but rather have great diversity. A modi- 
fied Modern style predominates, and there is a strong 
revival of the traditional eighteenth-century types. 

How often the effect of an attractive lamp is minimized 
by a nondescript shade. The new shades present a satis- 
fying variety of shapes, sizes, colors and materials; and 
those which heretofore have been very simple in treat- 
ment with little, if any, ornamentation are now highly 
decorative. The trend in shade materials is toward richer, 


English tea caddy lamp, black with 
red and gold decoration on wood base. 
Height 28”. Paul Hanson Co., Inc. 

































“‘Philosopher’’ lamp, composition re- 
sembling carved wood, with shade 
to order. Height 45”. Highlights. 


Three-rod table jamp, shade adjustable 
with shield in top to increase down- 
ward reflection. Height 21”. Hansen. 
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Amethyst glass reproduction oil lamp, White opal glass lamp with at- 





old brass finish base and burner. tached base, hunter-green classic sil- 
Height 30”. Paul Hanson Co., Inc. houette decoration. Height 31”. Lulis. 





Completely flexible desk lamp, satin Silver lamp from the Stiffel-Bradley 
chrome or brushed brass finish, Co, collection, an Old Sheffield repro- 
Height of vertical shaft 16”. Hansen. duction Height 29”. S. P. Skinner Co 


Top, left: Lamp with candelabrum-shaped base, developed in antiqued 
gold leaf over wood. Height 36”. Kardux, Middle: Pineapple-shaped 
base of carved wood, shade trimmed with satin band, Height 45”. 
Lightolier Co. Bottom: ‘‘Piano-leg’’ lamp of composition re- 
sembling carved wood, with tapa shade. Height 38”, Highlights. 








Lamp with attractive shaped base, pine Modern brass lamp with rattan-covered Antique Baccarat crystal and ormolu 
and brass or mahogany and brass. stem, polished brass shade. Height urn lamp, one of a pair. Any shade to 
Height 36”. Samuel L. Dinkelspiel. 15”. Finnish American Trade Corp. order. Height 26”. Attman-Weiss. 


Antique Sévres vase lamp, with spe- Faience lamp, Chinese gourd shape, Waterford glass hurricane lamp, one 
cially designed hand-made silk shade, ivory crackle, hand-carved wood base, of a pair ready for wiring. Height 
Height 32”. Engel For Lamps. coral color. Height 34”. Rees and Orr. 25”. Greene's Lighting Fixtures, tne 
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Vase lamp, in the Chinese manner on 
aubergine ground, old gilt base. Height 
39”. Abels Wasserberg & Co., Inc. 


Basketweave”’ lamp, old English brass 
on old copper, with metallic gold paper 
shade. Height 37”. S. P. Skinner G Co. 


Georgian silver wine cooler reflector 
lamp, switch control in base. Flood light. 
Height 13”. Samuel L. Dinkelspiel. 


Modern lamp, brushed aluminum with 
enamel finish. Height 18”. Kurt Versen 
lamp at Waldron Associates. 


Antique Empire-blue opal glass lamp, 
with star-cut globular shade. Height 
24”. Greene’s Lighting Fixtures, Inc. 


Antique cranberry-and-white English 
glass overlay lamp. Specially designed 
shade. Height 31”. Attman-Weiss. 





luxurious fabrics, with little parchment or paper in evi- 
dence, but with many plastic examples at hand. 

Pairs of, lamps are smart as ever, and the lamp used 
singly is, as mentioned heretofore, ever so much larger 
and taller than it was only a few months ago. The most 
appealing thing about these new lamps is their fine styling 
and restrained design. Neo-classicism is inching its way 
into style prominence. Giant hand-decorated bases copy- 
ing Greek and Roman motifs are well represented in 
antiqued light metallic colors or rich warm tones of terra 
cotta or the pastel hues. Colonial reproductions have 
been revived and they have gained renewed importance 
as a result of the French Provincial style. 

Bleached wood, pickled oak, ebonized wood and 
lacquered wood mountings, combined with handsome 
overscaled glass cylinders, solid brass, pottery, ceramic or 
Italian marble, are all being effectively used for both 
Modern and traditional rooms. Colorful fired ceramic 
and vitreous pottery bases with Chinese motifs are to the 


fore, with highly glazed ceramic decorations in gold, 
black and lacquer red. Pewter, off the market fer a long 
time, has returned; and antiqued copper, bronze or brass 
bases are much in evidence. Hand-decorated téle lamps 


with graceful floral designs on black, red, green or ivory 
grounds are also spearheading lamp fashion. The chief 
reason for their popularity is that they blend so harmon- 
iously with other accessories. 
For the library a variety of lamps predominate that are 
appropriate for the more conventional living room also; 
of these there are many lamps of substantial good looks Antique Louis XVI Sévres urn lamp, 


in gold and bronze finishes. one of a pair with specially designed 
Continued on page 87 shade. Height 39”. Benthan, Inc. 


Antique Dresden urn lamp, charac- Peerage Brass lamp, solid cast brass, Antique Sévres vase lamp, one of pair, 
teristic decoration, on hand-carved reproduced from an antique example. with ormolu mounting and old brass 
base. Height 32”. Engel For Lamps. Height 23”. S. P. Skinner Co., Inc. burner. Height 39”. Benthan, Inc. 














Antique Rosewood Regency Commode (one of pair) 
Accessories Courtesy Regent Lane, Inc. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
and 


AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS 


We Announce the Arrival of a European 
Shipment of Unusual Interest 


£ BRISTOL 


Company 
ARTHUR L. LANS, President 


319 East 62nd Street «© New York 21,N. Y. 




















Pahlmann. Continued from page 35 


presented with a kind of series of little packages to 
“unwrap,” which results in a nice combination of excite- 
ment in new surprises without the headache of too 
many distractions common to the Christmas-tree pro- 
fusion of most merchandising in men’s shops. 

Further, to add to the mystery and excitement, the 
buyer is drawn up a short flight of stairs to the large tent 
room, pausing on his way, if he is so disposed, on a tiny 
landing to look at merchandise which is effectively hid- 
den away in readiness for those who want gifts or 
women’s scarves and accessories. The upper room, de- 
voted largely to dressing-gowns, sweaters, and wearing 
apparel, and a little fitting-room, is a combination of 


* severity and luxury which is the hallmark of the shop. 


Given the requirements of his clients, Mr. Pahlmann 
found it easy to express them. For he too, as a designer, 
has long been convinced that the new trend in merchan- 
dising is away from interiors that look like a store and 
toward a series of rooms that are apparently different 
sorts of salons. In the enormous Matchabelli Salon he 
long ago demonstrated how to divide big areas into con- 
versational selling groups. This philosophy he again pro- 
jected in the famous Bonwit Teller’s of Boston, and again 
last August in Bonwit’s Chicago. Conventional counters 
and fixtures are non-existent at Bronzini, but the mer- 
chandising devices behind the Empire front are com- 
pletely functional, completely modern. In a compara- 
tively small space, this designer has worked out ideas 
pre-tested in great department stores, proved the sound- 
ness and the flexibility of the basic concept, and has 
combined with great dignity and éclat the decoration of a 
past era with the freshness of today. 





Market continued 
NEW MODERN FABRICS ARRIVE FROM 
ENGLAND 


Our admiration for the British mounts. Their 
modern fabrics (these done by the Edinburgh 
Weavers of London) are so well styled, that they 
should be so very easy to live with. We refer to the 
shipment just arrived at the showrooms of the 
Morton Sundour Co. Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, 
in New York, which includes the first three of 
seven new designs on their textured English cotton. 
“Pelsall” is a modern flower and ribbon arrange- 
ment on brown, red, green, gold, gray, and terra 
cotta grounds. Their “Shanklin” has chestnut and 
other smaller leaves set against white almost- 
stylized shapes on another series of very good 
grounds: gray, yellow, olive, blue, red, and pump- 
kin. Fhis last design is spiced further by the use 
of dots tossed about the colored grounds. The third, 
“Pennard”, is a fresh floral and ribbon in line- 
drawn effect, was designed by the well-known John 
Farleigh, and comes with gray, light gold, lime, 
terra cotta, and turquoise grounds. All are 50” 
wide. (All guaranteed Sundour, too, of course.) 
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Market continued 


POST-WAR ITALIAN TEXTILES 


Brocades, damasks, velvets, and prints—from the 
looms of post-war Italy, and in every way as beau- 
tiful as those of their pre-war production—have 
been purchased by Mr. Franco Scalamandré who 
is noted for his discerning taste in selecting fashion- 
right fabrics. This rapid, American-stimulated re- 
covery of the Italian fabric industry, actually a re- 
markable feat in comparison with other lagging 
European rebuilding, brings with it freshness of 
design and vitality of color at surprisingly inexpen- 
sive prices. , 

One of the handsomest brocades, #1149, is an 
Italian interpretation of the French patterns of the 
early 18th-century with undulating stems and 
foliage brocaded in dull gold and silver metal yarns, 
while delicate floral motifs are in polychrome 
colors. This rich and colorful textile is ideal for 
Queen Anne and early Georgian rooms. It is woven 
in the superb color combinations for which Italy is 
renowned and comes in four shades—deep blue, 
green, écru, and terra-cotta. There is also a bro- 
caded taffeta, charming in its daintiness of design. 
Delicate floral sprigs and strawberries are dispersed 
over the surface with expanses of the taffeta back- 
ground intervening. The design and treatment is 
inspired from the Louis XVI period. It is partic- 
ularly appropriate for draperies and bed coverings 
in drawing rooms, boudoirs, and bedrooms where 
ultra-refinement is required in the furnishings. Its 
small brocaded areas are of the type the French call 
“broché”. It comes in three colors—soft shades of 
green, rose, and gold: #220. Careful attention to 
the selection of silk damasks, with emphasis as to 
periods most appropriate for American interiors, 
brought forth a line emphasizing Italian Renais- 
sance, mid and late Georgian, and early 19th- 
century. 














EDWARD GIBNEY 

April 12, 1883 January 13, 1950 
On January 7th, while attending the winter market 
in Chicago, Edward Gibney, President of the A. H. 
Stiehl Furniture Company since 1935, died of a 
heart attack. 
With the passing of Mr. Gibney, who was prominent 
in furniture circles for more than forty years, the 
industry has lost one of its finest men. As a leading 
figure in the show room field for many years, he 
was known from coast to coast. We join his multi- 
tude of friends who mourn his passing. 
Services for Mr. Gibney were held at Port Wash- 
ington on Tuesday, January 17th; burial in the 
Nassau Knolls Memorial Park at Port Washington. 
Surving members of the immediate family are his 
wife, Marian, a son, Robert Gibney, a mother, 
three sisters and three brothers. 
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HAND MADE CARPETS AND RUGS 
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Fringes, continued from page 48 


under Roman influence, with the acquisition of great 
wealth. In both Greece and Rome—until the period of 
the Empire—we find the city state. The emphasis is on 
the arts and good government. Life is dominated by the 
taste of the leisure classes, and the great art patron, in 
both Greece and Rome, and in the latter, social life 
centers around the town house and the country villa for 
weekends and summer weather. With the rise of the 
Roman Empire and its world wide domination classic 
simplicity in taste gave way more and more to ostenta- 
tion and display. Also, contact with most of the peoples 
of the known world introduced foreign, and often exotic, 
modifications and variations of ornament and design to 
the basic classic heritage stemming from Greece. Finally, 
as the Roman imperial system disintegrated and the 
capital of the world moved to Constantinople in the 4th 
century, the Oriental influence became of paramount 
importance and simplicity was buried under the bar- 
baric magnificence of Byzantine luxury. 

The categories or basic types of furniture varied little 
from 3000 B.C. down to the beginnings of the Roman 
Empire in 350 B.C. The couch or daybed which doubled 
for a bed at night, the high backed throne chair, the 
folding stool and the straight chair follow through in 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome with fairly slight variations. 
In Egypt, the King and Queen sat on throne-chairs, 
with lesser dignitaries seated on camp stools, and servants 
or entertainers seated on the floor on straw mats. These 
chairs were of wood, usually brightly painted and 
decorated with symbolic devices, and often with repre- 
sentations of captives. The chair legs commonly were 
copied from those of wild animals. The simpler forms 
had a piece of painted leather thrown over the seat or 
an animal skin. Sometimes the seat was made of inter- 
laced leather straps, and over this was placed a pillow 
covered with painted leather, or bright colored cotton, 
or gold or silver tissue. Bands of embroidery frequently 
appear but there seems to be no indication of tassels on 
these pillows. Yet the Egyptians did, of course, have a 
primitive form of fringe and tassel as seen on costumes 
in wall paintings and bas reliefs. In one of the tombs 
was found a scarf about four feet long and about twenty 
inches wide. This was made of linen and fringed at both 
ends. Three or four threads were twisted together and 
knotted at the middle and at the end to prevent un- 
raveling. In fact this fringe is exactly like that on our 
grandmothers’ silk shawls. Curtains did exist but very 
likely only in the temples, and palaces and homes of the 
very rich. 

The religions of Judaism and Christianity which were 
much later to win their fight against the pagan gods 
have a descriptive literature of this new way of thinking 
rich in illustrations of the Old Testament manners and 
customs contemporaneous with the Greeks. Thus, we 
learn from the Book of Esther that in King Ashueruses’ 
(Xerxes) palace there were: “White, green, and blue 
hangings fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to 
silver rings, and pillars of marble; the Beds were of gold 


Continued on page 65 
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Fringes, continued from page 63 

and silver upon a pavement of red, and blue, and white, 
and black marble.” Earlier, another description from 
Exodus (c. 1600 B.C.) gives instructions for the making 
of the curtains for the Tabernacle: “Thou shalt make the 
tabernacle with ten curtains of fine twined linen, and 
blue, and purple, and scarlet; with cherubim of cunning 
work . . . the five curtains shall be coupled together 
. . . loops of blue upon the edge of the one curtain from 
the selvedge . . . 50 loops . . . 50 taches of gold and 
couple the curtains with the taches (clasps) .” 

In Greece, the legs of chairs and daybeds did not 
imitate those of the Egyptians although designers did 
take over some elements of Egyptian decoration. So, on 
the throne of Zeus and Hera, we find that the hand 
rails terminate in lotus buds. There seems to have been 
less emphasis on straight upholstery with the Greeks and 
a tendency to throw a piece of material over the back or 
seat of a chair. This was evidently a studied and not a 
casual thought because these pieces or covers were 
elaborately edged with fringe and had intricate bands of 
decoration, either embroidered or woven. These designs 
were the well known conventional Greek borders—fret, 
key, wave, etcetera—associated with this civilization 
alone. Often the chairs had no drapery or upholstery 
but just a pillow covering the entire solid or webbed seat. 
Beds or couches had mattresses and coverlets edged with 
borders or galoons and gay fringes. The materials used 
were linen and wool in bright colors, but evidently no 
silk was used until the 4th century. Homer, in his Iliad, 
describes the materials of the coverlets and pillows with 
a variety of colorful adjectives, as: “richly embroidered, 
of brilliant coloring, delicate, well woven, glistening, of 
many flowers, scarlet inset with purple, and . . . shot 
with gold”. Chair pillows naturaily were usually square 
but those on the daybeds were generally long and round 
like a bolster. Their coverings were generally striped or 
figured materials, of great variety, and at each end is 
usually an enormous button or tassel. 

Roman furniture differed from the Greek in two 
particulars: the construction was heavier and the decora- 
tion was different. In place of the “Greek” frets with 
anthemion and various geometric designs, the Romans 
substituted undulating scrolls of acanthus leaves and 
swags of olive branches. Livy says that in the Second 
Century B.C. the victorious Roman army from Asia 
“introduced into the city the beginnings of foreign 
luxury. They for the first time imported into Rome 
couches of bronze, valuable robes for coverlets, tapestries, 
and other products of the loom, and what was considered 
luxurious furniture—tables with one pedestal and side- 
boards”. As the Romans practically spent their lives on 
couches, it does not surprise us when we learn that in 
the decadent period a monument was erected to one 
Titus Flavius, on which he was exalted as a person of 
distinction as having been in charge of the bedclothes of 
the Imperial house! 

Following the conquests of the Roman Empire and 
before the crowning of Charlemagne in 800, the so-called 

Continued on page 66 
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“I want my rug to match my wallpaper . . . but the 
green should be a shade lighter . . . and the border 
like this rose petal ... Do you know what I mean?” 


Of course, you do. And you can give your client 
exactly what she wants in a hand-made custom- 
order rug or carpet. 


RUGCROFTERS, Inc. provides you with this service 
to please individual preferences. Now, your clients 


can order hand-woven rugs and carpets to match 
their wallpaper, draperies, upholstery, accessories. 


Seamless carpets in any width or length, any desired 
texture, pattern or color.* 


You will find that quality for quality, our custom- 
made carpets made to fit your installations actually 
cost less than other types of carpeting. 


Write today for name of our Rugcrofters Distributor 
who can supply you with this service. 


Send for our free illustrated brochure. 


ugcrofters, wc. 


Showrooms: 
143 Madison Ave., New York 16 * MUrray Hill 4-2792 
Merchandise Mart, Room 13-114, Chicago, Illinois 


Factories: 
Asheville, North Carolina * San Turce, Puerto Rico 


"Delivery in 4 weeks ofter color approval 
on certain qualities from our Asheville plant. 
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Byzantine style came in and bridged the gap between the 
classic periods of Greece and Rome and the beginnings 
of Christian civilization known as the Mediaeval period. 

This Byzantine style of almost incredible luxury had as 
its center the magnificent city of Constantinople. It con- 
solidated all the barbaric color of the East. To this 
market place flowed all the silks and other riches of the 
East and from it were exported luxuries unknown to 
Italy and the other far Western countries. Even a 
Frankish king, Charlemagne, turned to Constantinople as 
a model for the interiors of his palaces at Ingelheim and 
Aachen. The Byzantine influence was one of gorgeous 
artificiality and unparalleled luxury. Fabrics were stiff 
with embroidery and weighted down with jewels and 
gold thread. Couches and chairs were painted pink and 
green and golden yellow, and sometimes all three, or 
they were enriched with gilding and great false stones. 
Sometimes, emulating the Egyptians, thrones and seats 
were faced with ivory. They followed the Greek idea of 
no back or head board, and were so high from the floor 
that they commonly had a step in front in order to reach 
the seat or bed. Material was draped across the front 
apron and enormous bolster-like pillows covered the 
whole top of a couch or the seat of a chair. These pillows 
were covered with a rich variety of striped and figured 
materials, brilliant in color and trimmed with what is 
apparently gold galoon and rows of pearls. They fre- 
quently terminated in enormous buttons, infrequently 
in lavish tassels at each end. 

As usual, the pendulum of style swung to the other 
extreme in natural protest against all this riot of oriental 
splendor. One after another the rulers of the Western 
tribes were converted, from Clovis and his Franks in 496 
to the Norsemen who became the Christian Normans of 
the 11th century. Christianity and a religious revival 
were long to be in the ascendant. Four factors affected 
the course of architecture, and therefore interior design, 
in the 10th, 11th and 12th centuries. First, the feudal 
system which tended to stability and the development of 
an agricultural society, centered attention on two types 
of building, castles and peasant houses, each together a 
small and separate entity. Second, the monastic system 
not only kept alive scholars and men skilled in the arts 
and crafts, but sent them out as missionaires all over the 
world. Which accounts for the similarity of design and 
decoration in widely separated countries. Thirdly, the 
veneration of sacred relics, in keeping with the all per- 
vading emphasis on religion, produced a rage for pilgrim- 
ages. These might be of long or short duration, but of 
whatever character they resulted in a perceptible broaden- 
ing of interest in the world outside the confines of a tiny 
feudal settlement. Fourth, an enormous development of 
commerce made for a rapidly increased distribution of 
objects of luxury. 

Life in the interiors of this period of several hundred 
years was primitive and uncomfortable and changed little 
in either design or ornament. Pillows were the saving 
grace of the long years which stretch from the Roman- 

Continued on page 68 
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Fringes, continued from page 66 
esque period through the early and late Gothic. Every 
chair, every bench, every bed has a pillow—large, fat, and 
very squashy, and on each corner is a large squashy tassel. 
Chests were commonly turned into seats by the use of 
tasselled cushions, and of course cold stone seats in deep 
window embrasures made some sort of upholstery a 
necessity. The total lack of individual privacy in the early 
Medieval period was a characteristic which was to crop 
up again at the magnificent court of the Sun King at 
Versailles. The great hall into which the nobleman of the 
Middle Ages crowded all his waking and sleeping life was 
given some measure of comfort and dignity by the use of 
curtains. At night, hangings were attached to rods and 
temporary poles, to form rooms within a room, the 
separate sections knowns as tents, or pavillons. The 
necessity for this crude elegancy is apparent when one 
realizes that not only the entire family and subsidiary 
relatives and friends of the knight slept nightly in this 
one great hall, but also any visiting knight with his en- 


| tourage was expected to share the same quarters for a 


stay which was commonly of a month’s duration, or more. 

Doors they had not, but doorways. Early manuscripts 
show a certain consciousness of this problem in the use 
of decorative curtains hung from rings attached to the 
architecture. Quite usually these curtains are shown 
looped around free standing columns when not in use, 
and they are usually shown as consisting of one length of 
fabric, without fringes or galoons—two reasons for assum- 
ing that curtains were treated in a more utilitarian than 
decorative way. Later wooden inside shutters were effec- 
tive in cutting down cold from unpaned windows. The 
townsman and the occupant of the average house had no 
windows at all until the end of the period, when oiled 
cloth came into use, and glass panes were known only 
in the great monastic houses in the early Middle Ages. 

Following the dominant position which religion had 
on the design world, all the furniture in houses and castles 
till the time of the Renaissance was copied almost exactly 
from church stalls and confessional boxes and had little 
variety. The typical chair was identical with a church 
‘piece with its high back and carved panels. Its use was 
reserved for the noble and his consort only. All others sat 
on benches, settles or stools. Long tables had removable 
tops and were pushed against the wall after eating. Beds 
were simple in design but with magnificent hangings in 
silk, damask, cut-velvet and brocades from the East. 
Galoons, or decorative bands, might be woven by the 
ladies of the castle up to the 15th century, but all pat- 
terned materials had to be imported from the East until 
the 13th century and the rise of the Italian factories. 

If the early Romanesque world had been essentially a 
man’s world, with the 12th century women were given 
new consideration with the growing code of chivalry and 


| the efforts of Eleanor of Aquitaine to popularize in the 


north the Provencal Courts of Love. Then too, with the 
advent of the Crusades which were to disturb the econ- 
omy of Europe for many succeeding generations, the 
position of women left in charge of vast and complex land 
Continued on page 70 
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Fringes, continued from page 68 
holdings began to alter in a more realistic way. It is a 
curious fact that although the Crusades were, supposedly, 
launched solely as an effort to wrest from unbelievers the 
ground made sacred by the birth and death of Jesus, they 
succeeded—among other things—in re-establishing the 
oriental ideal of the matriarch, and to promote, in spite 
of the Pope, the cult of the Virgin and the idea that she 
and all her successors really rule the world. 

It is evident that the altered position of women not 
only in the social world but in the general economy of 
Europe would have its reflection in interior design and 
decoration. And a new buyer arose, the wealthy bourgeois 
and his wife who demanded the best and got it—often 
at the expense of the lady of the manor. Contact with 
the East through the Crusades made not only its fabulous 
fabrics known to the far reaches of the northern countries, 
but an ideal of luxury which had been mere hearsay be- 
fore now became more or less common knowledge. With 
the rise of the merchant class, the town house became the 
standard for good living. In such quarters the old great 
hall—barren and draughty—was no longer a necessity. 
An increased emphasis was brought to bear on comfort 
and use, and the scale and number of rooms afforded 
for the first time some measure of privacy. The luxury 
of the new rich class of merchants, even in so con- 
servative a country as England, is shown by one of the 
earliest descriptions of hangings in English: “Her bedyng 
watz noble of certans of clene sylk wyth cler golde 
hemmz.” 

About the same time, Eleanor of Poitiers, countess 
and lady in waiting, like so many others, was dazzled by 
the extravagant court of Burgundy when she had oc- 
casion to visit it in the middle of the 15th century. Her 
detailed descriptions in her memoirs, ““The Honors of 





the Court”, gives us one of the most vivid pictures of 
late medieval decoration: “The sideboard at the top was 
a cloth of gold and crimson bordered with black velvet; 
and on the black velvet was worked the device of my 
Lord, the Duke of Burgundy. This cloth was formed as 
a tester of a bed; but the top part was only a quarter and 
at the most half a yard wide with cornices and fringe 
as at the top of the beds of state. And the cloth of gold 
behind the sideboard table hung down from the top to 
the bottom ornamented a quarter deep with a border, 
| which was also on the top, and was of a different color 
| from the rest. Two state beds in the houses of princes 
| and those of royal blood were placed under one tester 
with a passage five feet wide between each. At the end 





“Charm in chintz” 36” godey print of the passage next to the bolster of each bed was a great 
chair with a high back: a couch was also before the fire, 

| which ran on rollers, if need were, under the beds of 

state. A curtain of demi-satin went round the two beds 

INC. at the top, but did not extend to the bottom or feet cur- 

Esteblished 1823 tains; nor did those join each other near the distance of 


the said passage. The fringes and satin in royal houses 
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discerned. In the middle of the two state beds was a cur- 
tain of the same kind, tied up to the top and fastened at 
the bottom above the chair; and this curtain was never 
drawn. There were the same curtains to the little bed 
or couch.” 

And later she writes: ““The chambers of princes were 
hung in green silk at top, and at bottom with tapestry 
to the door. The beds, great and small, were covered 
with spotted ermine; and the inside was of fine violet- 
colored plush which, when put on the bed, hung down 
to the ground a yard and a half deep. Each bed had a 
pillow on the bolster three quarters long, and two quar- 
ters wide. The chair between the beds was covered from 
top to bottom with cloth of gold and crimson and had a 
cushion of the same”. 

It is roughly from this time until the arrival of Vic- 
toria and her prissy consort that the bedroom in Europe 
became a reception room. Nothing that occurred on 
these premises was either personal or private. In fact, 
it wasn’t until the 1890’s that Mr. J. P. Morgan pointed 
out that “some of us know what doors are for.” 

By the end of the 15th century the great new influence 
is Italy, not France. Her way of life, her paganism, her 
luxury, her new wealth of adapted classical detail swept 
Europe like a brush fire. It was an age of the individualist 
in politics and the arts, and quite naturally the Renais- 
sance man fell back on his tradition of individualism 
handed down from the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Along with great fortunes, collectors and art patrons 
sprang up on all sides. Feudal estates had disintegrated 
and city life was once more the norm. With competition 
in business came competition in articles of luxury and 
art and in the mechanics of living. Each millionaire 
wished to outdo his neighbor, and each ruler was de- 
termined to outshine his peers in the lavishness of his 
garments and the luxuriousness of his palaces. 

The Early Renaissance in Italy was essentially a dec- 
orator’s dream. Indeed its profusion of detail and the 
jewel-like quality of its ornament came perilously near 
to destroying the basic form—be it house, or chest, or 
plate—which it was intended to complement. The 
architecture of this period, and on through the 16th 
century, was devoted largely to palaces and _ villas. 
Typically, their ceilings and floors were elaborate, their 
walls less so, unless they were given to painted frescoes. 
Curtains, hung from rings and sliding on rods, like those 
of the Middle Ages, were used to cut out sun and heat, 
rather than to prevent draughts as in the northern 
countries. In keeping with the new delicacy and refine- 
ment of life and the emphasis on adaptations of ancient 
Greek and Roman ornament, fringes and galoons were 
at once more intricate in design and more luxurious in 
the materials used. Such painters as Gozzoli and Car- 
paccio, photographic in their depiction of the social 
pageantry of the period, were more interested in the 
analysis of costume than in details of curtains and up- 
holstery. Much upholstery on chairs was of a simple velvet 
type—velvet with or without gold and silver galoon and 


Continued on page 74 
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with long silk tassels at the corners. The Medici Palace 
was early called “the hotel of all the Princes of the 
World”, an appellation which still applied much later to 
the hospitality of the younger branch under Cosimo I, 
who built the Pitti Palace and busied himself with the 
textile trade and the manufacture of tapestries. In the 
inventory of 1553, we learn with no surprise that in the 
apartment of Eleanor of Toledo, his wife, the bed canopy 
was of “satin worked in white and yellow, with its 
capital (of the column) in gold and silver, with white 
and yellow fringe.” 

In France, the Renaissance appeared in an unassimi- 
lated fashion with Italian details grafted onto what 
were essentially medieval buildings. Furniture was still 
elementary in form and in number, and differed little 
from the late Gothic interior, except for a new profusion 
of ornament and a change-over from tapestry to hang- 
ings of damask, and walls covered with richly tooled 
leather. In Germany, the classic influence reached the 
north through Italian emigrants, and especially through 
her knowledge of Italian woven stuffs and metalwork, 
rather than through any particular knowledge of southern 
architecture. For that reason, German interiors differed 
less as between late Gothic and early Renaissance than 
even those in France. Maximilian not only gathered 
around him the best artists but he saw to it that they 
depicted him in the center of things so that we have a 
very circumstantial account of the life of the Emperor of 
Germany in 1500. We see him seated on a typical chair 
of the period on which is placed a cushion covered with 
either damask or possibly tooled decorated Spanish 
leather, and at each corner is a tassel obviously made of 
strips of leather. 

Even at the beginning of the 16th century, a courtier 
under Henry VII gives a vivid picture of just how 
Early Tudor England looked. At a reception for the King 
of Castile, the procession of knights included: “. . . my 
Lord Marquis riding upon a bald sorrelled horse, with a 
deep trapping full of long tassels of gold of Venice . . . 
My Lord of Kent upon a sorrelled horse, bald; the har- 
ness of Venice gold, with a deep fringe of half a yard of 
length . . . These be the Lords that bare the bruit (were 
most noticed) . . . and so went to the King of Castile’s 
chamber, which is the richest hanged ever I saw; seven 
chambers together, hanged with cloth of Arras wrought 
with gold as thick as could be; and as for three beds of 
state, no king christianed can show such three.” (Paston 
letters) . 

While Germany boasted of its Frankfort and Augs- 
burg, and Italy coined money on the products of Venice 
and Florence, England, in its quiet way was forming its 
tradesmen into gilds and its bankers into international 
financiers. As early as 1500 London abounded in all 
the articles of luxury and in one street, the Strand, there 
were fifty-two goldsmiths’ shops. When Henry VIII 
came to the throne in 1509 he obviously ruled what was 
no longer a feudal society. The value of upholstery was 
very considerable, especially, as was usual, with the state 

Continued on page 76 
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Fringes, continued from page 74 
bed. And we find Henry’s steward quite concise and 
precise in his instructions when he writes: “The Gentle- 
man huisher (usher) ought to forbid yt no manner of 
man do sett any dish upon the King’s bed, for feare of 
hurting of the King’s rich counter points (counter- 
pane) yt lyeth thereupon.” 

But when it comes to lushness and luxury the bed came 
into it own in France. Whether it is in the house of the 
Constable of Montmorency in 1556 or a century later in 
the establishment of Cardinal Mazarin, it was hung with 
a canopy and curtains with bands of elaborate em- 
broidery, gold lace, and tassels. Coverlets were em- 
broidered and decorated with galoon and fringe. They 
were lined with taffeta and some were quilted. The 
counterpane on the Cardinal’s bed was trimmed with 
gold and silver fringe and lined with yellow silk. But its 
crowning glory were the vases of embroidered velvet 
which topped the columns and in which were bouquets 
of white ostrich plumes, “50 large plumes, 22 medium 
ones, 23 small ones and 4 aigrettes.” The way was being 
paved for a new era of extraordinary luxury in interior 
design under the absolute rule of the Bourbons, and the 
official state controlled style of Louis XIV, which was to 
be aped by most of the world. 
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way across the fabric—are set at unexpected in- 
tervals along the 50” width. One has three broad 
stripes set off by twenty very narrow ones on the 
other side. Sometimes there will be four stripes 
plunked right in the middle of the width. What- 
ever their formation, most are on smoky off-hue 
colors that call for a certain subtlety in the hand- 
ling. There are, for example, apricot stripes on 
charcoal, orange on a medium green, several plums, 
slate blues, and new tones of orange and yellow. 
More in the carnival mood, there are even stripes 
which fill the entire widths with flaming color. 
The only chintz in the group, and this is a heavy- 
weight, linen-like quality—a far cry from our 
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in white design on a dark gray. The stripes will re- 
tail for $9.75 a yard. They are available at Knoll’s 
Chicago showrooms, 160 East Superior Street, 
now—are expected to be shown at their New York 
showrooms sometime in May. 


KNOCK-DOWN FURNITURE TO 
ASSEMBLE ON THE SPOT 


For summer cottages—in fact for the budget 
that’s almost non-existant—the good-for-their- 
money looks of prefabricated furniture may be 
just the thing. Klaus Grabe, Inc., 730 Lexington 
Avenue, in New York, has just introduced several 
additions to their already-popular line of knock- 
down plywood pieces. These new items are modu- 
lar units designed to fit and supplement each other, 
a simple matter thanks to standard measurements. 
A new “bench” six feet long, 20” wide, and 14” 
tall makes a trim coffee table (proportioned for 
use with their webbed couch), or can be used as a 
stand for a cabinet with adjustable shelves and 
sliding walnut doors. Living-room chairs webbed 
in red, gold, gray, black, or green, weigh 15% 
pounds, pack into a carton easily toted by one, re- 
tail for only $13.95. Foam rubber pads are available 
for some of the chair models, and a foam-rubber 
mattress is available for the webbed couch-bed. All 
wood pieces come ready to be finished according to 
individual preference. Cartons contain everything 
needed—down to the last upholstery tack. This 
is a well-planned, well-designed collection which 
does an exciting modern job—giving, at the same 
time, a keen sense of participation to those who 
receive and set-up their own furniture units. 
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We are pleased to announce 
that decorators may now 
see our line at the showrooms 
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CHARLES B. GELLER 
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A fine selection of mirrors now on view. 
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THE CLAVERING CHILDREN 
A PAINTING BY GEORGE ROMNEY 


This firm offers a system of continuing an- 
nual inspections of painting collections with 
respect to cleaning, lighting, framing and 
such other services as may be required to 
keep them in pristine condition. The inspec- 
tions are made without charge. Inquiries 


are invited. 


SCOTT & FOWLES 


PAINTINGS 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Squibb Building Telephone: 
16th Floor PLaAza 9-3414 
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Market continued 


UPTOWN SHOWROOM FOR SILK SHADES 


Shades by Henri, staking belief in the all-silk, hand- 
sewn lampshade as a perfect answer to the fine 
base, whether traditional or modern, has just 
opened a well-appointed showroom at 25 East 
63rd Street, in New York, to cater to the con- 
venience of those on uptown shopping sprees. 
Designer-chief Henry Wolfson, stressing the grow- 
ing importance of shades in the interior scene, 
offers a wide variety of styles—many with fagot- 
ting, smocking, and hand-painted trimmings—for 
period settings, as well as simple, tailored types for 
use in contemporary homes. Shades, handsomely 
shown in the lights-underneath display, are made 
to order in silk shantungs, Honan shantung, crepe, 
tissue faille, and other fine silks. 


ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS: 
A NEW SOURCE 


The natural result of years of experience in the 
trade, a respect for fine things, and a discrimi- 
nating taste, has resulted in the birth of a new firm 
—Edward Pashayan & Co., Inc., with showrooms 
at 320 East 65th Street, New York. Mr. Edward 
Pashayan, formerly associated with Angelo Ro- 
mano, Ltd., for over fourteen years, acts as Presi- 
dent, while brothers Albert and George are Vice- 
President and Treasurer respectively. The organi- 
zation prides itself on scrupulous detailing of re- 
productions, good deliveries, and an imagination 
combined with artistry that insures a fine product. 
We noted several interesting items against the 
backdrop of their gracious showroom. A Chinese 
coffee table in mahogany has been topped with a 
panel from an old screen of the Ch’ien Lung 
dynasty. The stones are semi-precious—jade, car- 
nelian, rose quartz, mother of pearl, and others— 
portraying the charming picture-stories which 
the Chinese love. A pair of Chippendale tables, 
20” by 24” each, may be used together in front of a 
long sofa extending to a far-reaching 48”. When 
the mood changes, or party guests want their own 
canapé-server close to them, these may be pulled 
apart. Their woods are beautiful—rosewood cross- 
banding the figured mahogany. 

Another highlight: their clocks, hexagonal beauties, 
33” by 28”, are Regency in mood, ornatély inlaid 
with mother of pearl in magnificent colors. The 
two we saw were beautiful magentas and char- 
treuses. Others can be made up to special colors— 
all gold or silver leafed. They come with very fine 
eight-day movements for about $525 retail. Elec- 
tric movements are about $37.50 less. Their collec- 
tion includes copies of round French téle clocks 
(entirely of brass to prevent future tarnishing or 
chipping )—very handsome. 
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CHINESE LIQUOR 
CABINET 





One of 
many 
popular 
designs in 
mirrors 
and 
mirrored 
furniture 
now on 
display in 
our new 
show- 
rooms. 


Write for 
brochure. 





our designs patented 


FRIEDMAN MIRROR & GLASS CO. 
661 Avenue of the America’s, N. Y. C. 


Showrooms: 
New York; 112 West 21st Street 
Chicago; Merchandise Mart Room 1280 








FIFTY YEARS 


of SERVICE & GUIDANCE to INTERIOR 
DECORATORS 





FOUR FLOORS OF AMERICAN and 
ENGLISH ANTIQUES 
and HAND-MADE REPRODUCTIONS 


FLORIAN PAPP, Inc. 


516 Madison Ave. New York 22, N. Y¥. PLaza 3-2270 





Los Angeles; James Stewart, 143 No. Robertson Blvd. 
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SHOWROOM: 16 East 53rd Street, New York 22 
Dallas: Joseph J. Tallal 2606 Fairmount Avenue 
Philadelphia: Tracy, Inc. 13 So. 21st Street 
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Market continued 


FREE-FORM SEATING UNIT 
For the non-conformist: a new resilient chair de- 
signed by Eva Zeisel. The frame, one single winding 
of nine-sixteenth-inch plated steel tubing, is covered 
by a zippered back and seat formation of heavy 
cotton duck or nylon. There is a roundness of line 
under the knee and at the back, thanks to the curve 
of the fabric, and the frame offers a quite vigorous 
spring which could be soothing—something of a 
modern rocking motion. Three variations; the side, 
the lounge, and the high-back chair, are available 
at Richards-Morgenthau, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The chair folds flat for shipping and storage. 


GOOD FABRIC DESIGNS AT 

BUDGET PRICES 

An exciting series of coordinated fabrics was pre- 
sented by the Waverly Fabrics Division of F. 
Schumacher & Co., 60 West 40th Street, in New 
York—the entire grouping one of charm and in- 
dividuality in the budget brackets. Half-room and 
whole-room settings (which will be on display for 
another six months) give a visual for-instance on 
these combinations which were designed to be used 
together. “Johnny Appleseed” toile on Glosheen 
mates with “Apple Harvest”; “Regal Peony” with 
a black ground is sister to “Regal Diamond” ; and 
in a modern Chinese mood “Palm Frond” combines 
with “Palm Plaid” effectively. “Brittany Manor”, 
reminiscent of a Fortuny, is traditionally floral; 
“Malmaison” has a sculptured swag as its main 
motif, reflects light from the metallic print against 
the white swag. Too many to describe here, this 
entire line is available to the trade at the above- 
mentioned showroom. 


MODERN DESK, TAILORED TO ORDER 


If there has been introduced any modern desk 
which can take on as many forms, fill as many 
many varied needs and personalities as the “Flex- 
Desk” designed for Advance Design, Inc., 45 West 
33rd Street, New York, by Alexander F. Styne, 
A. I. D., we haven’t seen it yet. Actually the group 
of integrated units—ten in all—consists of a right 
and left pedestal, each containing a regular file 
drawer and two utility drawers; two types of legs; 
one curved and two rectangular tops; and two 
bookcase units, one curved and one straight—to 
form the back if the desk is to face the room. There 
is also a small typewriter table which follows the 
shape of the legs, fits under the desk top, and has a 
shelf to house the encased portable when not in use. 
Special tops may be ordered to fit specialized plans 
of executive or professional offices, and since the 
drawer and leg supports are standard, savings may 
be affected which make this an attractive medium- 
priced buy for what is actually a custom selection of 
desk units. 
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RSENIGO 
Fine Furniture Since 1893 
SHOWROOMS: wees 160 E. 56TH ST BLAIRFIELD HOUSE, 890 MELROSE artis LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


RNIE HELM ASSOCIATES, Yiots SECOND UNIT, SANTA FE BLDG., DALLAS 
FACTORIES: NEW YORK, NEW YORK + WESTERLY, RHODE ISLAND 


in the Home 
in the Club 
. in the Hotel 
e on the Terrace 


modern or 
traditional ALUM | N U M furniture 


The HOUSE of HEYDENRYK 
65 West 56th St., N.Y.C. 


“A good painting 
deserves 
a Heydenryk frame 


New Catalog Available 


“FOR THE UTMOST IN STYLING” 


e Trim Silhouettes—Fine Craftsmanship 

e Tailored Foam Rubber-Zippered Cushions 

e Beautiful Colors 

e Make your selection in our convenient showrooms. 


(Formerly Bradley, Laurens G Campbell) 
22 EAST FORTY-NINTH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PLaza 9-5151 
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‘Le Cadeau de Vaissance, 
a hand printed wallpaper 
from the 
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E. Owen, Ine. 
Old Stone Mill 


Adams, Mass. 


New York Showroom 
515 Madison Avenue Room 716 
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Represented In All Leading Cities 


| A GLOSSARY FOR DESIGNERS 





Interior Design herewith continues a new service of definitions 
currently used in the trade. It has been thought since many an- 
tique terms change their sense with the years a partial dating 
might be of interest. Readers are invited to send in other terms 
they might like to see defined. 





Latin, tela, a web 

Though the word literally means a kind of 
linen cloth or canvas, it almost always is ap- 
plied to cloth used for printing. This meaning 
was used as early as 1575, long before the 
establishment of the Jouy factory, since cloth 
had been printed in Europe from Medieval 
times. Now, however, the popular use of toile 
is short for “toile de Jouy.” 


Old French, taule Latin, tabula, a plaque or 
tablet. 

A thin plate of iron or steel covered with tin; 
tin plate. The French term is much used in the 
decorative trade since the English word “tin” 
does not have precisely the same connotation. 


CONSOLE Littré suggests that the word is an abbrevia- 

tion from consolider, to consolidate. Larousse 
says that the term is 18th century. 
Decoratively, the word is usually applied to 
furniture and is short for console table, which 
may be a table supported by a fixed bracket 
against a wall, or also may be a movable side 
table supported by consoles. A console mirror 
is usually fixed to the wall and supported on 
a console table. 
In the decorative use of the word it is im- 
portant to understand that the term was 
originally much more used in its architectural 
sense of bracket or corbel, especially as used 
for ornamental purposes. In the 18th century 
such brackets were employed to support and 
display figures, busts, ornamental vases and 
the like. Many tables in the Classic Revival 
and Neo-Classic periods are obvious examples 
of this original architectural connotation. 


CACHEPOT French, cacher, to hide, + pot. 
This French term is now very much a part of 
the English language. Though most cachepots 
are thought of as being made of téle or ce- 
ramics, they may be of any ornamental ma- 
terial if used to hide a flower pot. 











JARDINIERE French, a female gardener or gardener’s wife. 
This term is so generalized both in French 
and in English that no definition has been 
given which is precise and exclusive. In both 
England and France the commonest usage is 
as meaning a kind of box, or an ornamental 
receptacle for growing and displaying growing 
flowers indoors. This container may be a sort 
of window box on feet, a large pot, or a stand 
of some kind. A secondary meaning in both 
England and France is a container of metal 
or ceramics for cut flowers on the table. 
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FINE - CUSTOM BUILT WICKER FURNITURE 
FOR OVER 40 


BAELECK Y: ERGG Ine 





| R.L.S. SHOPS, INC. 

| 127 E. 60th ST. (between Park and Lex.) New York 21 
see | RICHARD L. SANDFORT 

| DESIGNER 


ORIENTAL & EUROPEAN RUGS 


antique and modern 


DOMESTIC and SCOTCH CHENILLE RUGS 


woven to order 





PLAIN BROADLOOM and WILTON CARPETS 


KENT-COSTIKYAN, INC. 
307 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. | 


Telephone: Butterfield 8-4831 


Retail: Chair $48.00. Table $42.00. Wall Bracket $54.00 
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FRANK DICKSTEIN and 
President 


HAROLD DICKSTEIN 


General Manager 


take pleasure in announcing 


the distinguished 


JURY OF AWARDS 


of the 


1950 JULORE 
DESIGN COMPETITION 


for fabric and wallpaper design 


Cash prizes totaling $1,000 will be awarded ~ 


winners of the competition which closes 


April 20, 1950. Open to 


accredited students 


of art in schools throughout the nation. 


Entry blanks on request. 


THEODOR MULLER, Chairman 


Member 


American Institute of Decorators and American Institute of Architects 


HARRY V. ANDERSON 
Editor and Publisher 


“Interior Design and Decoration” 


HERBERT T. ANDERSON 
Vice-President 
Paine’s of Boston, Inc. 


KARL BOCK 
President 
American Institute of Decorators 


HARRIET BURKET 
Interior Design Editor 
“Woman's Home Companion” 


MARY DAVIS GILLLIES 
Editor, Interiors and Architecture 
“McCall's Magazine” 


ELINOR HILLYER 
Home Planning Director 
“Living for Young Homemakers” 


MARY E. MONZE 
Decoration Editor 
“The American Home” 


CHARLES B. TANNER 
Business Manager 
“Department Store Economist” 


IVAN THOMPSON 
Director of Decorative Galleries 
Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas 

VAN DAY TRUEX 

President 
Parsons School of Design 


LAZETTE VAN HOUTEN 
Fashion Editor 
“Retailing Daily” 


JOHN. VASSOS 


Member of Executive Committee 


and Past President 
American Designers’ Institute 


FRANKLIN FISHER, Director 
Julore Design Competition 


214 East 41st St., Nex 


—Jjutlore 


York 17, N. Y. 
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Glossary Continued 
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M. Latin, credentia; Italian, credenza; French, 
crédence. The current decorative use of this 
word as meaning a kind of large, long and low 
chest of modern outline, or also as now com- 
monly applied to a Regency closed cabinet 
has little foundation in fact, when used in- 
discriminately. 

Originally, as its name implies, it was a piece 
of furniture in which were kept the vessels 
used in the office of the Eucharist. Thence, 
the use was popularized to mean a side table 
or sideboard on which vessels and dishes were 
placed ready for use on a dining table. These 
pieces throughout history were more com- 
monly tall than low, and involved more or 
less complicated cupboard space in the top 
area, which might hang on the wall or be 
attached to the lower part. 

Hence, use governs the application of the 
term, not form or outline. Just any chest or 
cabinet with doors regardless of its place in 
the home or its usage is not a credenza. 


From the Flemish, lamper, crepe. 

Originally, a scarf or piece of stuff worn over 
the helmet as a covering from sun and rain, 
and now so used in heraldry. 

In France, the decorative meaning is a val- 
ance of wood, tin, or cloth used for pavilions, 
tents, beds and windows. In England, the 
term seems to be largely Victorian and means 
a valance with pendant lappets or pointed 
pieces much in the manner of Daniel Marot, 
and placed over a door or mantel shelf, as well 
as at windows. 






From the Latin lustrare, to illumine and lux, 
a light. Some confusion exists in the use of 
this word because of its differing meaning in 
France and England. The usual sense in 
French is a chandelier, and this may be not 
only a crystal but a metal one. In England, 
lustre commonly means a prismatic drop for 
a chandelier, lighting fixture, or a vase, as 
in the case of many Victorian objects. From 
France the English picked up the use of the 
word as applying to chandelier also. Hence, 
by common usage now lustre may mean one 
or the other. 

1716 Lady Montagu. “The whole is made 
gay by pictures . . . and in almost every room 
large lustres of rock crystal.” 

1754 “A glass lustre or chandelier.” 

1836-7 Dickens. “The remains of a lustre, 
without any drops.” 

1842 Francis, Dictionary of Arts. “a bright 
brass chandelier, suspended from a ceiling, as 
we see in churches, theatres, etc.” 

1851 Catalogue of the Great Exhibition. “A 
bronze lustre for sixty candles.” 


Literally, “ground gold”. Originally gold, or 
gold leaf was ground and mixed with mercury 
in a preparation for gilding brass, bronze or 
other metal. Hence the term was used in the 
sense of gilded bronze as employed in the ap- 
plied decoration of furniture and in other 
decorative objects. Now an alloy of copper, 
zinc and tin having the color of gold. 














Lamps, continued from page 57 


On the boudoir scene loom tall graceful lamps re- 
placing the shorter frilly variety of last season; and simple, 
clean-cut lines are featured instead of the lacy, over- 
decorated gingercake of past markets. Some are of deli- 
cate hand-painted milk glass with contrasting shades of 
intense colors, such as forest green or plum purple. Other 
types feature bases of Dresden, Meissen or other familiar 
eighteenth-century porcelains. These lamps share the 
limelight with sparkling examples in crystal. 

Materials that have a wider scope of durability have 
been utilized in children’s lamps, and these lamps with 
easily cleaned shades take primary position. In every 
instance there has been a concerted effort to create 
moderatetly priced, cheerful nursery figures. 

Polished brass lamps with three-way lighting units 
hold a preeminent position, and one alert lamp manu- 
facturer well known for his handsome line of Modern 
lamps has fitted a model with a lacquered light shield at 
the top of the lamp to increase the downward reflection 
of light. 

Today it is seemingly impossible to mention a lamp 
without discussing its shade also, so important has the 
shade become an integrant of the lamp. Shades naturally 
adhere in size to the scale of the lamps which they sup- 
plement. Indeed the originality of design in the couturier- 
type shades seems limitless: they are seen with ruffled 
edges, puffing or shirring if made of a sheer fabric; and 
if of a heavier fabric, such as silk velvet or cotton, follow 
the architectural contour of the wire framing itself. In 
design they either assume pagoda or baroque shapes, or 
are left quite plain and simple, depending upon the base 
of the lamp and the preference of the client. Shades of 
classic design, made either of parchment, decorated 
paper or plastic, retain their perennial popularity. 

Summed up, the trend of the new market appears to 
be toward lamps of pronounced individuality, with both 
lamps and shades especially fitted to the requirements of 
particular problems. All of which reflects the original 
thinking and inventive design that have combined to 
provide the interior designer with a vast store of lamps, 
rich in style and reasonable in price, from which to make 
selections for a critical clientele. 





POSITION WANTED 


Senior rank decorator originally with Elsie De Wolf. Paris 
trained-lecturer of note well acquainted with national sources 
of supply. Interested in connection with decorating firm re- 
gardless of geographic location. Inquire Box #104, Interior 
Design and Decoration, 40 East 49th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


Trade showroom assistant—office management. Firm in metro- 
politan area. 12 years successful business experience. Excellent 
record. 

YOUNG WOMAN — attractive appearance — personality. 
Proven sales ability. Merchandising. Salary secondary con- 
sideration. 


Mrs. Dorothy Levor, Hotel Shelton. PLaza 5-4000 Ext. 2611 
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In Traditional and Modern Patterns 


BENDIX Mfg. Co. 


192 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
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One of an important pair of Adam mirrors. 
Gracefully carved upright frame of wood and 
gilt. 1770-75. Height 39”, width 273”. 


Write to Dept. A for 32-page catalog illus- 
trating some recent acquisitions representing 
the finest in I8th century English furniture. 


Vernay 


OUD ENGLISH FURNITURE SILVER PORCELAIN POTTERY AND GLASSWARE 
124 East 55th Street, New York 22 
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Executive Offices: 
EXHIBITORS BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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Manufacturers of French Provincial Furniture 


Richard Wheelwright 


NEW YORK GOh wey, (e146 3) CHICAGO 
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